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THE MEN IN COMMAND 


THe LUTHERAN deems it a great privilege to present to its readers in 
this issue the three men pictured on page one and more completely iden- 
tified here. They are the commanders of three of the special corps of the 
armed forces of North America, and under their leadership the care of souls 
and the ministry of the Word and sacraments of our Lord Jesus Christ have 


been notably fruitful. 


General William Richard Arnold, 
who heads the more than 4,000 
clergymen commissioned to chap- 
laincies in the Army of the United 
States, was born in Wooster, Ohio, in 
1881. After graduation from St. 
Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., 
and from St. Bernard’s Seminary in 
Rochester, N. Y., he was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1908. Five years 
later he was received into the Chap- 
lains’ Corps. His connection there- 
with has been continuous since that 
date. His experience has enabled 
him to perfect the organization for 
the administration of religion among 
the men in the Army to a degree of 
efficiency which is unsurpassed. 


The Right Rev. G. A. Wells, 
C.M.G., V.D.M.A., D.D., is at the 
head of the corps of chaplains for the 
Canadian Armed Forces. . Bishop 
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Wells was born in Newfoundland 
and came to Montreal, Canada, in 
1897. His military contacts began 
with service “as a trooper” in the 
South African war. His professional 
education was gained in the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

He served as Senior Chaplain in 
France and England during ‘the first 
World War, 1914-1918. From 1921 to 
1934 he was Warden of St. John’s 
College, Winnipeg, and thence he 
was made the Bishop of Cariboo. In 
1939 he became Principal Chaplain, 
and continues in that office. “His 
duties have led him on visits to the 
troops in all parts of Canada, and he 
has made two trips to England to see 
how they are getting along there.” 


Captain Robert DuBois Workman, 
Chief of Chaplains of the Navy of 
the United States, was born in 
Zanesville, Ohio, in 1885. His father 
was a clergyman. His clerical train- 
ing occurred in Pennsylvania State 
College, in the College of Wooster, 
Ohio, and in the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 


‘His first chaplaincy was during the 


first World War, 1915, when he was 
appointed with the rank of First 
Lieutenant, Junior Grade. He has 
continued in the service and has re- 
ceived the recognition to which ad- 
vancement in rank bears witness. 
His captaincy was received in 1924. 
Since 1937 he has been chief of chap- 
lains of the Navy. The regard in 


_in the spiritual life of the Command. | 


. through them and us Thy will be 


which he is held by the members of 
the Navy Corps of Chaplains and by 
others with whom his ministry] 
brings him into contact is ample tes- 
timony to his ability and consecra-| 
tion to the duties of his office. y 


A Chaplain’s Duties 


Tue chaplain is a clergyman, 
priest, minister, pastor, or rabbi who, 
having been given the ecclesiastical] 
endorsement of his own religious] 
group, and having met the require- 
ments of the War Department, is ap-| 
pointed to supply the religious needs) 
of his assignment. He is the spiritual} 
leader of the command, being placed! 
on his Commanding Officer’s staff as 
adviser in his own particular field. | 
The chaplain is, therefore, the Com-| 
manding Officer’s assistant, to lead| 


He conducts services and admin-| 
isters the sacred rites of his Church. | 
His conferences, held with indivi-| 
duals and groups, are far-reaching] 
in their effect on both soldier ‘and| 
home front morale. 

The functions of his civilian pas-| 
torate are, in the Army, extended to 
include his responsibility of provid-} 
ing religious ministration to men of! 
faiths other than his own. The chap- 
lain has been furnished the tools of} 
his calling, both formal chapel equip-| 
ment and rugged field equipment. | 
For example, more than a thousand| 
cantonment-type chapels are now in 
use many times each Sunday and 
throughout the week. The American! 
soldier responds to, supports and} 
benefits from the program. : 


A Daily Prayer 


O Gop, the Father of us all, who} 
hast made of one blood all nations 
of men, mercifully receive the pray-| 
ers that we offer for our anxious and 
troubled world; send Thy light into 
our darkness, and guide the nations 
as one family into the ways of peace; 
take away all prejudice, hatred and 
fear; give grace to all who serve and} 
suffer because of war; strengthen in| 
us day by day the will to understand 
one another, and forgive us our tres: 
passes as we forgive them that tres 
pass against us; to those who b 
their counsels lead the peoples of the 
earth, grant a right judgment that so 


done. Amen.—Canada Lutheran. 
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The Valley of innom 


Ons of the features of Jerusalem in the days of our Lord’s ministry 
was a valley south of the temple plateau, of which the original name 
was Hinnom. It was a place of evil omen even in Old Testament days, 
having once had within its area the temple of Moloch, that brazen idol 
into whose flaming interior children were cast as offerings of appease- 
ment for the sins of their elders. After the occupation of Palestine by 
the Hebrews it was given the name Gehenna. 

Its reputation remained sinister. In symbolism it was thought of as 
the entrance to the abode of eternal punishment, where the unquench- 
able fires fed by evil passions preyed upon the lost. Representative of 
this spiritual significance, it was made the depository where the refuse 
and offal of Jerusalem were consumed by fire. The flames required for 
this disposal were said to burn always, Hence it was the background 
for our Lord’s revelation concerning the wicked at the end of the world: 
“The angels shall come forth and sever the wicked from the just, and 
shall cast them into the fire. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

It is this terrible inheritance that at this time makes the spiritual 
situation of multitudes of persons so alarming to God-fearing, conscien- 
tious Christians. Especially the moral dangers confronting a generation 
of youth are viewed with deep alarm. They have so much from their 
Maker to employ their time and service, but so many of them seem to 
choose rather the ways of disobedience. By whom or by what shall they 
be successfully warned of the gaping entrance to the pit where the fires 
of Gehenna are ceaseless? Is the church’s voice muffled? 
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Blue air 

ProFaNITy and’ indecency are in- 
creasing in radio broadcasts, think 
members of the American Lutheran 
Church who were 
delegates to the 
annual conven- 
tion of the Mich- 
igan district last 
month. 

A protest to be 
sent to all net- 
works was voted, 
reports Variety, weekly publication 
of the entertainment world. 

Variety gave front-page space to 
Dr. Emanuel Poppen’s statement 
that “if the radio has to resort to 
vulgarity and profanity to get a 
laugh, the major networks had bet- 
ter employ some new script writers.” 
Dr. Poppen said he had not heard 
any profanity or indecencies on the 
air, but accepted the assurances of 
the 200 delegates that the condition 
is growing intolerable. 

The resolution adopted states that 
“the majority of radio listeners pre- 
fer the clean to the unclean and 
would welcome action which would 
show that those who govern radio 
are of the same mind.” 


Churches have a majority 

For the first time in American 
history an authoritative summary of 
church membership statistics shows 
more than half of the country’s pop- 
ulation enrolled in Protestant, Cath- 
olic, or Jewish congregations. 

The Yearbook of the American 
Churches, off press early this month, 
shows a gain of nearly 3,000,000 in 
church membership since figures in 
the 1941 yearbook were compiled. 
Total membership is 67,327,719. 

Most of the church figures are for 
enrollment in 1942. The total is 50.3 
of the population of the U. S. as es- 
timated by the Census Bureau for 
January 1, 1942. One reason for 
membership gain shown in this re- 
port is that it is the most complete 
tabulation on record, covering 256 
religious bodies. There were 250 
church organizations covered in the 
report for 1941. 
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Roman Catholic membership, as 
reported in 1943, is 22,945,247. Next 
largest group poasiets Of twenty- 
three bodies of Baptists, totaling 
11,408,113. In this group the largest 
are the Southern Baptist .Conven- 
tion (5,367,129), the National Bap- 
tist Convention—Negro (3,911,612), 
Northern Baptist Convention 
(1,538,871). 

Methodists come in third place, 
with nineteen bodies totaling 
8,438,267. Largest in this group are 
the Methodist Church (6,640,424), 
and African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 868,735. 

Lutherans are listed in 20 bodies, 
totaling 5,017,546. Presbyterians, in 
ten bodies, total 2,858,739, of which 
the largest is the Presbyterian USA 
—Northern— (1,986,257). The Prot- 
estant Episcopal membership is given 
as 2,074,178. Disciples of Christ 
membership is 1,655,580, and the 
Congregational Christian total is 
1,052,701. 

Latest Sunday school figures show 
213,424 in operation in 258 religious 
bodies, with 2,324,090 officers and 
teachers and 22,776,620 pupils. 

There are 63,613 vacation schools 
listed, with 264,895 officers and 
teachers and 2,675,639 pupils. 


Soldiers give to missions 

At the close of a service in New 
Guinea, early this spring, the Rev. 
T. N. Strong, Anglican bishop of that 
territory, was surprised by a soldier 
who walked up from the congrega- 
tion and presented a gift of more 
than $200. 

The money had been subscribed 
by members of an Australian bat- 
talion, reports the Melbourne cor- 
respondent of the Christian Century. 
These’ soldiers were greatly im- 
pressed by the work of the mission 
and by the character of the natives 
whom the church had trained there. 

Reconstruction of some of the mis- 
sion buildings is the cause to which 
the soldiers’ gifts will be assigned. 
The soldiers have learned what a 
difference the Christian religion 
makes in mission areas when wisely 
taught to the natives. 


Waiting for the Word 

PEOPLE everywhere are in an un- 
usual state of readiness to receive 
the’ Christian Gospel, said Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch at the recent conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York in pleading for a 
stronger program of evangelism. 

“Chaplains and others who work 
with men and women in the service 
are profoundly impressed with the 
spiritual hunger of the members of 
our armed forces, and the avidity 
with which many are turning to 
Bible reading and prayer,” said Dr. 
Koch. 

“In the homes round about us an 
increasing number are giving 
thought to the fact that they are 
more than higher animals, that they 
are men endowed with the spiritual 
possibilities which can be attained 
only through the working of the 
Holy Spirit,” said Dr. Koch. In 
Russia, Great Britain, and Germany 
there is evidence that many are 
eager for needed refuge and strength | 
in the God whom they have neg- 
lected. India and China are open as 
never before to Christian preaching. 


Preachers for Germany j 

By wireless from Stockholm he 
Religious News Service has a state- 
ment regarding the critical situation 
developing in the Lutheran Church 
in Germany. Bishop Hans Meiser of 
Munich stresses the lack of the- 
ologians, and points out that the 
shortage of clergymen will be as 
great after the war as it is now, since 
so many churchmen have been killed - 
on the war fronts. ; 

It may soon become necessary to 
ordain laymen as pastors, the report 
states. A leading German church | 
paper states that, on the average, 
one German pastor dies on the war | 
fronts every day. Of 9,000 pastors in 
the armed forces, 4,000 have been 
killed, it is reported. 

Geran refugees in England are 
studying theology so that they may _ 
return to their country as preachers — 
after the war, states Dr. Leonard 
Hodgson, theological professor. a 
Oxford. 


The ial | 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


' Whatever adjustments must be 
made in post-war commerce will 
have to take into consideration some 
_possible permanent changes. The 
development of synthetic rubber, in 
some respects a superior product, is 
_ bound to affect the fortunes of the 
- now inaccessible rubber plantations. 
As a result of dislocated transporta- 
tion Latin America is diversifying its 
crops to provide for itself the food- 
stuffs formerly imported. At the 
same time makers of proprietary 
Medicines are told to expecta 
shrinking market there because the 
_ Latin American countries are build- 
ing plants to manufacture their own 
“remedies. Something of the same 
- sort is to be expected in the case of 
heavier industries. The start in 
these, occasioned by our own emer- 
gency needs, is likely to be followed 
_by further domestic developments, 
to the extent that Latin America 
may no longer be viewed as a purely 
agricultural era, or the source of raw 
materials and ores alone. Industry 
will be more widespread and become 
increasingly specialized in many 
_ quarters of the globe. Among the 
minor illustrations of that movement 
may be cited the intention of the 
Bahamas to open their fishing banks 
to U. S. fishermen, but to establish 
processing plants in their islands. 
_ The same is true of other Caribbean 
fisheries, which are clamoring for 
: refrigeration and processing plants 
_ of their own. 


Prof. C. C. Nikiforoff, soil spe- 

- cialist in our national Department of 
Agriculture, has just launched a 
brand-new science on a world that 
is struggling to keep up with all the 
_ improvements — palaeopedology! It 
é _ sounds tremendously weighty, but it 
is really only the science of ancient 
a Band fossil soils, a science that in its 
_modern aspects means so much for 
_ progress in agriculture. Fossil soils, 
~ however, are very hard to discover 
~and uncover, even more so than fos- 
sil bones. Much of the ancient soil 
. was. washed away in the floods of 
_antediluvian ages, or changed by 
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baking in lava overflows when the 
earth was much more uneasy and 
hectic than it is today. The value of 
palaeopedology would seem remote 
to the practical mind, but Dr. Niki- 
foroff thinks it important to know 
what the prehistoric soils had to of- 
fer to the plants that grew in them 
and to the strange animals that 
walked on their surface. Just pos- 
sibly they might furnish a fuller un- 
derstanding of modern soil problems; 
stranger things have happened in 
the world of science. 


Lieut.-Com. B. L. Lawrence, in 
peace a Vermont farmer but at-pres- 
ent an intelligence officer in the 
Aleutian area, has trained a flock of 
sheep to stand up to killer dogs. It 
sounds like a military stratagem in 
the advancement of total warfare; it 


was rather a project to further pro- — 


duction for a peace-time market. 
Vermont farmers have had so much 
trouble raising sheep that most of 
them gave it up, though Vermont 
law allows a sheep owner to collect 
the full price of dead sheep and have 
the satisfaction of shooting the killer. 
The Commander decided otherwise. 
He selected a breed of well-horned 
Dorsets; crossed them with tough, 
wool-bearing Morenos; penned the 
lambs up with German shepherd 
dogs, and kept the lambs that showed 
the least fear. After five generations 
of selection, he has at present 100 


‘sheep that will not run from a dog. 


Instead they will turn on any dog 
that threatens. Formerly Vermont 
sheep “went to the dogs” quite lit- 
erally; this flock goes after them. 


Speaking for Russia, her noted 
authority on international law, Prof. 
Sergei Kryloff, charges Sweden with 
being pro-Nazi on six points: Be- 
cause (1) it has given belligerents 
access to neutral countries; (2) it 
has permitted recruiting of “volun- 
teers” for the Soviet-Finnish front, 
and encouraged the formation of 
large armed units under the com- 
mand of Swedish officers for the 
same front; (3) it has engaged in 
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the sale of products from govern- 
ment-owned or controlled munitions 
industries, and allowed the repair of 
German war machines in Sweden; 
(4) it has refused to intern crews of 
German military planes forced down 
on their territory, and allowed them 
to return to Germany; (5) it has 
permitted Germany to use her terri- 
torial waters for warlike purposes; 
(6) it has allowed its southern ports 
—Malmoe, Trelleborg and Helsing- 
bord—to be practically used as Ger- 
man bases under the supervision of. 
German officers. Russia will be more 
than ever convinced of Sweden’s 
hostility by a picture published 
(June 8) in Sweden’s Syndicalist 
newspaper, Arbetaren, showing one 
of forty-one motor barges being built 
in Sweden for Germany. 


Some Minor Notes: Recently a 
newspaper editor in Rome lost his 
sense of direction. He was comment- 
ing on “the Italian nation from 
Mussolini downwards!” . The 
London Daily Mail reports that 
every British prisoner of war in Ger- 
many who has lost an arm or a leg 
will be supplied with a_perfectly- 
fitting and permanent artificial limb, 
through a grant of $44,000 made by 
the Red Cross. A group of Swiss 
experts has been engaged to make 
and fit the limbs. . .. Norway is cred- 
ited at present ait 8,500 licensed 
radio receiving sets. This may be 
taken as a measure of the number of 
Norwegian Nazis, since only they 
may have such sets. Before the con- 
quest of the land, Norway boasted of 
460,000 licensed sets. .. . Many Brit- 
ish children, who were evacuated 
when London was blitzed, have now 
reached school-leaving age and are 
at liberty to return home and seek 
employment for themselves or with 
their families. However, a large 
number have fallen in love with their 
new surroundings and would rather 
stay where they are. In one area 
alone 40 per cent of the children are 
seeking local employment, preferring 
to take up the trades of their foster 
parents. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN WARTIME 


“T pon’t have the time.” 

“There are so many meetings, and 
without the car—” 

“Tm a working woman now.” 

After hearing this sort of thing for 
a time Mrs. Smith, the Ladies’ Aid 
president, shakes her head dismally. 
“The women aren’t interested, or 
are too busy, or something. Our pro- 
gram isn’t going to be very success- 
ful, I’m afraid. It’s the war, I guess.” 


THE PROBLEM 

The war has begun to revolu- 
tionize our living habits, our ideas, 
our plans. How can we expect our 
church societies to escape its in- 
fluence? 

The members of those societies 
suddenly find that twenty-four hours 
a day is not long enough. House- 
work takes longer, as we must adapt 
ourselves to shortages of labor and 
materials. Women are trying to add 
a job outside the home to the full- 
time task of home-making. Volun- 
teer activities demand an increas- 
ingly large part of our time. Church 
organizations compete for our inter- 
est with other organizations that are 
often more vociferous in their de- 
mands. Where shall we find the 
time? 

Just as acute is the competition 
for interest. 

“My son is in the army, so I feel 
that my chief interest is Red Cross 
work.” 

“This is an emergency, and I must 
do my part.” 

Mrs. Smith begins to wonder if 
church organizations do have a right 
to their share of women’s time and 
interest. 


SELF-EXAMINATION 

This is a good time for self-exam- 
ination. Whatever our society may 
be—organized Sunday school class, 
Ladies’ Aid, Guild, Dorcas group— 
is it a necessary organization? Amer- 
icans love to organize. Without a 
doubt, some communities and some 
churches are over-organized. This 
time of stress is the time to look at 
our society and ask: Is it necessary? 
Is our society doing something worth 
while for the church? If the honest 
answer is that our society is just an- 
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other organization, without any real 
reason for existing, then let’s dis- 
band and spend our time and energy 
on something more vital. 

But such non-essential societies 
are few. Most of our women’s so- 
cieties are doing a work that is vital 
and important. If our society pro- 
vides Christian fellowship, that is 
important. We need that fellowship 
more than ever in times of strain, for 
it helps build that intangible some- 
thing that we call morale. 

If our society does Christian work, 
that is important. The forces of de- 
struction are in the saddle today. 
Any co-.structive effort—however 
small or localized—deserves encour- 
agement. 

If our society, through fellowship, 
work, and worship, deepens the 
Christian’s inner life, it dare not be 
sacrificed. The world is in desperate 
need of men and women who have 


_ the resources of spiritual life. So- 


cieties that serve the church in these 
ways must not be discontinued. We 
must find, or make, ways in which 
their work will be carried on, 


FINDING SOLUTIONS 

Let’s consider the time element 
first. Perhaps we have always held 
our meetings at two o’clock on the 
third Thursday afternoon of the 
month. But now the weekly Red 
Cross meeting is held on Thursdays. 
Mrs. A. has gone back to the office 
where she worked before she was 
married. Mrs. B. is teaching school, 
and Mrs. C. has a defense job. So 


no one shows up except Mrs. Smith, ‘ 


the president, and a few old stand- 
bys. Is there anything sacred about 
Thursday afternoon? How about 
changing the time of meeting? 

A definite meeting time is neces- 
sary to the successful functioning of 
a group. That time should not be 
shoved around in an effort to fit 
everyone’s pleasure; but if the tra- 
ditional time is not effective, find a 
new time that can be fitted into new 
schedules. Have a swing shift! Com- 
mercial amusement places are adapt- 
ing their time to people’s needs. Is 
church work less important than the 
movies? 

Perhaps the problem is not so 
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‘ 
much a definite meeting time as any — 
time at all! The days are so crowded 
that the leisurely afternoon or eve- 
ning spent at a meeting seems out 
of keeping with today’s furious 
tempo. Try bringing Red Cross 
knitting or sewing to the meeting. 
Sometimes our minds work all the 
better for busy hands. Is there any 
reason why the harried young’ 
mother should not bring along that 
basket of mending that haunts. her? 

Or, if the same women belong to 
two organizations within the church, 
let us consider the possibility of hav-— 
ing combined meetings. A number 
of churches have successfully com- 
bined meetings that bring families to 
the church in order to conserve heat 
and transportation. Certainly a lit- 
tle feminine ingenuity ought to be 
able to solve problems of finding the 
right time, or any time. We need to 
be adaptable. 


INTEREST 

In many cases the time element is 
not the real problem. It is lack of 
interest rather than lack of time. 
The work of our groups does not 
seem important to some of our most 
capable women. This has been true 
in peace time: it is doubly true in 
time of war. 

Often our societies have not been 
doing really vital tasks. Our Ladies’ 
Aids have been frittering away their 
time on far-fetched schemes for 
coaxing people to give money ac- 
cording to the rainy days or sunny 
days of a month, or according to their 
waist measure or shoe size. They 
have been having bake sales or sup- 
pers in which the sponsors con- 
tribute more in materials and labor 
than the society realizes in cash. 
Why should intelligent women mis- 
take this foolishness for church 
work, for Christian service? ) 

The answer to a lack. of interest 
is a program of activity in which 
women can be interested. It is not 
just an accident that the society with 
this lack of program cannot attract 
our younger women, while the 
young women in the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society continue to be its 
most stimulating factor. | 

' 
STUDY | 

But how interest them? The an- : 
swer varies with each local group. 
One solution would be: A program) 
of study. There is a prevalent feel- 
ing that most of the groups which do 
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not have a study program do not 
want one. But one who has watched 
a Ladies’ Aid grow in attendance 
from seven to thirty-five when a 
study program was introduced is not 
convinced of this indifference. The 
study must be vital and timely. 
‘Every Christian is interested in 
peace; and peace would be a most 
compelling study theme at this time. 
-O. F. Nolde’s Christian World Action 
would be most popular. Biographical 
studies are always interesting and 
provide easy study. Various 
phases of the work of the church, 
‘current events in the world of re- 
ligion—there are many themes 
which might be suggested for profit- 
able study. Give the women who 
come to the meetings something to 
think about. 


SERVICE 


Also, give them something to do. 
Many of the former activities of our 
groups are closed for the duration. 
Perhaps a cessation of selling will 
be more gain than loss. However, 
opportunities for Christian service 
are opening up to all groups of 
‘Christian women, for there are many 
people in need of that Christian 
‘service. 

The first group of which one 
thinks are the boys away from home. 
If an army post is near, there are 
innumerable hospitable services that 
can be given. These have been 
pointed out by many agencies. A 
near-by Lutheran Service Center 
gives added stimulus and the needed 
direction to activities for the men in 
arms. 

In addition to the soldiers, a vast, 
untouched field lies in the young 
wives living in towns near army 
posts. These young women, far from 
familiar surroundings, are trying to 
make a home out of a furnished 
room in a strange house. They live 
for their husband’s few free hours. 
The rest of the time—unless they 
have jobs—is boredom. Big-hearted 
Christian women, here is one place 
where you are needed. Hunt up 
these young wives. Invite them to 
church, to your meetings. Organize 
‘some kind of social life for them. 
‘These girls are probably lonelier 
than the boys in camp, because they 
‘are not as busy. 

A lay delegate to the Louisville 
‘Convention talked with a waitress in 
‘a restaurant there. She had come 
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from Nebraska to be near her young 
husband who was in a near-by camp. 
When the man spoke of the Lu- 
theran Convention her face bright- 
ened. 

“Why, I’m a Lutheran!” she ex- 
claimed. “De you suppose there 
would be any pastors from Nebraska 
at this convention?” Her homesick- 
ness was evident in her tone, Here 
was someone who needed the friend- 
ship of Christian women. 

Recently I talked with a young 
woman traveling from Minnesota to 
one of the seaboard states with her 
seven months’ old son, Mike. Her 
husband had been transferred to a 
large defense plant in the East, and 
she and Mike were joining him. 

“T’ve never been away from home 
before,” she said. “Is it true that 
people in the East aren’t friendly?” 

How many transplanted families 
are living in your community and 
finding it “not friendly”? 

Or what about the girls you have 
always known, the girls left behind 
as the men go off to war? Is there 
a place in the church’s program for 
them? If not... women, they are 
your responsibility. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 

Consider the young people of your 
community. A few years ago 
Sammy wasn’t allowed to drive the 
family car unless father was with 
him. Now he is piloting incredibly 
fast, complex planes. Sammy’s 
younger brother is going through 
just as difficult and dangerous a 
transition, and nobody has time to 
help him. 

Juvenile delinquency is increasing 
at an alarming rate. Young people 
are upset by the general unrest. 
Their parents are working too hard 
to give them much attention. The 
young people drift into unwise be- 
havior because there is not sufficient 
guidance into more acceptable pat- 
terns. 

What can our women’s organiza- 
tions do about this, except voice 
alarm and disapproval? Would the 
pillars of society totter and fall if 
the church kitchen and dining room 
were turned over to young people’s 
recreational use? If these areas are 
so sacrosanct that no one dares step 
inside without asking the permission 
of the Ladies’ Aid, it may take some 
re-thinking to introduce ping-pong 
tables and shuffleboard decks. But 


children and young people mean far 
more to the future church than spick 
and span church kitchens. 

Other outlets for the abounding 
energy of youth will be found suit- 
able to the needs of each community, 
if the desire to serve youth be really 
present. One avenue would be dra- 
matics. The society interested might 
sponsor a play given by the young 
people. If no individual in the so- 
ciety is capable of directing dramatic 
activity, hunt up a competent leader, 
tell her of your plans, assure her of 
your support and willingness to un- 
derwrite necessary expenses. 

An aside here. If your “competent 
leader” is the mother of young chil- 
dren, offer—those of you who can- 
not direct plays—to stay with her 
children while she does the direct- 
ing. It is not fair to ask a mother to 
neglect her own children in order 
to help other people’s children. 

"There are many other activities 
which direct young people into 
wholesome adventures. Is there need 
in your community of a 4-H Club, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Hi-Y? Get back 
of these youth groups. There are 
potential leaders in every com- 
munity who will be willing to under- 
take the work if they can be assured 
that they will not have to do it alone. 


CHILDREN 

These same destructive forces— 
the uncertainty and worry prevalent, 
the general feverish pace, the pre- 
occupation and fatigue of over- 
worked parents—all these forces are 
as upsetting to smaller children as to 
the adolescent group. Their dangers 
are just as real, if not as spectacular. 
Children left to play on the streets 
because “nobody’s home” need 
everything that the church can do for 
them. We may need more weekday 
religious schools, or extended vaca- 
tion schools. 

In many cases the finest work a 
woman’s group can do to help the 
children is to get back of the pro- 
gram of another organization. If the 
P. T. A. has been sponsoring hot 
lunches for school children and the 
project is bogging down because 
help is too hard to get, why should 
our church women not volunteer to 
carry on this good work? Hot 
lunches may be more necessary as 
more mothers are drawn into war 
work. Let’s not even think about our 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


hy, Lael S Rudeull 


THE TROUBLESOME BOY 

@ I am teaching a class of beginners 
in Sunday school. A few of the chil- 
dren are annoying, but most of them 
are well behaved. There is one boy of 
six years, however, who is quite rebel- 
lious and disobedient. He is noisy, im- 
polite, and seems to enjoy breaking 
anything he gets his hands on. He 
“bops,” punches, or trips other children 
when he gets a chance. He goes to ex- 
tremes in teasing, and at times is cruel 
to others while entering or leaving the 
church, and even while in the class. He 
works against me in practically every- 
thing I try to do for him. Why should 
he be like that? What can be done 
about it? 


A TEACHER is likely to feel that she 
is at fault in not being able to “make 
the boy behave.” But such cases 
are usually traceable to the stu- 
dent’s home life. One ought not to 
feel, however, that such a boy is 
headed for ruin or a life of worth- 
lessness. Often enough such a child, 
after learning better ways, develops 
more ability to face the world and 
life’s problems than others who are 
timid and live in a world of day- 
dreams. 

It may be that his home life is 
crude. If he is accustomed to getting 
his way by force, fighting, or violent 
language, which he has copied from 
his parents, he is using the only 
ways he knows of getting attention 
or satisfaction. 

Perhaps he has been punished by 
his father or mother when the latter 
was enraged at him, and no explana- 
tion could be made by the boy. It is 
also possible that he has been pun- 
ished in school, while another boy, 
equally guilty in his opinion, escaped 
punishment. He may have come to 
feel that no matter what he does, he 

“picked on.” 

Over-severe or inconsistent pun- 
ishment, with overstressing of rules, 
may have brought him to the con- 
clusion that all rules and all author- 
ity are unfair and to be contested. 

The family life of this child is un- 
doubtedly the main key to the prob- 
lem. A teacher will gain nothing by 
vindictiveness. Kindness and under- 
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standing will help to win him to a 
more co-operative attitude, but that 
will take some time unless some- 
thing can be done to change the 
home atmosphere. A plan to help 
him do something outside church 
school, or to go with him to see some- 
thing of interest to him would also 
be helpful. Could his parents be in- 
duced to attend a class or discussion 
group on family life? Or could a 
pamphlet like The Problems of 
Fighting or The Problems of Temper 
(American Home Series) be placed 
in their hands, with a few words of 
alluring introduction? If a teacher 
knows parents intimately enough, a 
friendly confidential talk with one or 
both, with tactful suggestions added, 
might also do a lot of good. 


ENVIRONMENT COUNTS FOR MUCH 

® We have been unfortunate enough 
not to be able to have children of our 
own. Recently we adopted a baby of 
nationality, whose parents were 
killed in an accident. My relatives tell 
me that the child, because of his race, 
will have difficulty in learning English, 
will speak with an accent, an) will have 
a tendency toward the other language. 
My husband says that is not true. 
Whom shall I believe? 


Your husband is right. The ca- 
pacity for acquiring language is in- 
herited, but no particular language 
is inherited, nor is there any ten- 
dency toward any one. A child 
learns the language which is spoken 
in his environment. If a home is bi- 
lingual, a child will learn both lan- 
guages, but his command of the one 
with which he has more experience 
will be the better. If in a home Eng- 
lish is spoken with some foreign ac- 
cent, the child will learn the accent 
with the language, though much of 
the accent, or perhaps all of it, will 
be neutralized by his life and con- 
versation with American children. 


MORE THAN INTELLIGENCE NEEDED 

@ My wife and I are now in the 
forties. We are fond of one another, 
respect one another, and get along 
rather well. She is intelligent and does 
a considerable amount of reading. I 


think I have some intelligence, too, an¢ 
I do all the reading I can find time for 
But my wife thinks I have a “big head.” 
She says I have an enlarged ego, ani 
she seems to feel that it is her duty 
“bring me down.” She is very argu- 
mentative, and sometimes belittles th 
best things I do. We have plenty 
arguments, but, in the end, they fad 
into a relative calm. But the mo; 
irritating thing she does is to try t 
“deflate” me in the company of othe 
people. Much as I dislike this practice, 
I have tried to overlook it, but too 
much is too much. I am afraid that one 
of these days there will be a violent 
explosion. Yet I do not want such a 
thing to happen, after all these years, 
What can be done? 


Wir all the intelligence and ink 
formation which you credit to your 
wife and “admit” for yourself, I 
should think that you would have 
got together on this problem long 
ago and have worked out a solution. 
Intelligence, you may know, is the 
ability to solve problems. be 
haven’t you used it? 

Of course, in a problem of this 
kind, more than intelligence is in- 
volved: Temperament had a lot to 
do with the origin of your difficulty, 
and still has. And your ways have 
become deep-rooted habits which 
can be broken only by firm resolu- 
tion, continuous self-control, and re- 
fusal to allow the old practice to as- 
sert itself over a period long enough 
to break its power. And both would 
have to work on this method. 

At some time, when you are both 
of placid mind and in an affectionate 
mood, talk this whole matter over. 
Introduce the discussion by express- 
ing to your wife your affection, ad- 
miration, and high estimate of he 
personal qualities. Perhaps she will 
respond in kind. In a confidential 
manner raise the question whether 
you cannot both work for the peace- 
ful common life which you both 
actually desire. Perhaps you can 
right then resolve together to be 
more considerate, keep competition 
out of the picture, and never allow 
anything to break into your mutual 
confidence and companionship. Good: 
humored mutual reminders of this 
resolution from time to time maj 
help. A “will to peace” is essential 
and it must never be relaxed. 


Readers of Tue Lurueran may feel free t 
confer with Dr. Rudisill concerning “prob: 
lem happenings” in the home. He has giver 
this Bphete particular attention. Eprror. 
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FAITH THAT HAS BORNE FRUITS 


‘Florida Synod's Fifteenth Convention Reports Encouraging 


By W. E. PUGH 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE FLORIDA SYNOD 


; fa. to r.) C. M. Brubaker, treasurer; the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, secretary; the 
Rev. George F. Hart, statistician; the Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg, president 


_ Tue fifteenth annual convention of 
the Florida Synod was held in 
Tampa, St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
Robert E. Van Deusen ‘pastor, serv- 
ng as the host church. The opening 
ession was held in St. Paul’s 
Church Monday evening, June 14, 
at which time the synodical sermon 
was delivered by the president, the 
ev. N. D. Yount. His theme stressed 
hiefly the thought that increased 
trength for the task of the church 
S assured in the words of Jesus as 
ecorded in John 14:12, “Verily, 
rily, I say unto you, he that be- 
eveth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do; because I go 
-unto my Father.” The Lord’s Sup- 
r was observed at this service. 
Business sessions were held in the 
irst Presbyterian Church. 


NO VACANT PARISHES 

The annual report of the president 

revealed that there are no vacancies 

in the synod. Two new clerical mem- 

bers were received; namely, the Rev. 
. Henry Schaeffer, pastor of First 


United Lutheran Church, West Palm 


Beach, and the Rev. S. M. Wenrich, 
supply pastor holding services in 
Bradenton, a congregation not yet 
organized, Dr. Schaeffer comes from 
the Synod of Illinois, and Pastor 
Wenrich from the Synod of Ohio. 
The Rev. J. C. Nicholas is serving 
Bethlehem Church, Lake City, as 
supply, and occupies the newly re- 
paired parsonage. 

By recommendation of President 
Yount the synod set aside a period 
of prayer, “humbly seeking the guid- 
ance and protection of the Lord in 
these days of peril,” led by Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Wheeler, pastor of Grace 
Church, Takeland’ 

The treasurer of synod Pagid 
that 93 per cent of the apportionment 
had been paid for the year 1942. All 
except three congregations paid ap- 
portionments in full. Treasurer C. M. 
Brubaker, who is also director of the 
Lutheran World Action appeal, 
stated that he has already in hand 
more than the $1,100 allotment asked 
of the synod for this cause. Several 
congregations had not yet been heard 
from. Last year the synod asked its 
congregations for $2,000 for New- 


berry College debt reduction. More 
than half that amount has been re- 
ceived, and action was taken asking 
that the total sum be raised this year. 


DISTINGUISHED IN CHURCH 
SUPPORT 

The statistical secretary’s report 
indicates that there are 1,465 com- 
muning members in the synod. Total 
expenditures—current, unusual and 
benevolent—amounted to $70,511; a 
per capita of about $48. Total valua- 
tion of church property, $366,546; 
indebtedness, $103,370, representing 
a reduction on this item of $11,690 
for the year. 

The quota for the Florida Synod 
is 107 subscriptions for THe Lv- 
THERAN. The report of the special 
committee on circulation of this pub- 
lication showed that the quota has 
been subscribed 188 per cent. Synod 
publishes The Florida Lutheran 
quarterly to the number of 500 
copies. 


CHAPLAINS WELCOMED 

Another reminder that our nation 
is at war given the synod—if any 
such reminder were needed—was 
the presence of three army chaplains 
who are stationed in the immediate 
neighborhood of Tampa: Chaplain 
Alexander Meyer, Chaplain H. W. 
Opperman, and Chaplain A. W. 
Gruhn. They were cordially wel- 
comed to the floor of the convention. 

The work of the United Lutheran 
Church in America in all of its de- 
partments was ably represented and 
presented by Dr. Jacob L. Morgan, 
president of the United Synod of 
North Carolina. He centered his ad- 
dresses to the synod around the 
thought of relationships and showed 
how the inter-connecting relation- 
ships of the whole Church carry 
with them corresponding respon- 
sibilities. 
PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 

The subject of theological educa- 
tion and the regulations recently 
pronounced by governmental au- 
thorities as to the status of students 
for the ministry brought from the 
Committee on Resolutions a state- 
ment that was approved by the 
synod. It was thought of sufficient 
importance to have this resolution 
transmitted to the Executive Board 
of the U. L. C. A. It reads: 

“Inasmuch as doctors have spe- 


(Continued on page 12) 


LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT FILLS VACANCY 


J. Myron Shimer Elected to Office of President 
Stimulation of Stewardship Continued as Major Objective 


For the first time during its thirty- 
six years’ history the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship 
has a president other than its 
founder, the late Mr. J. L. Clark, a 
native son and lifelong resident of 
Ashland County, Ohio. 

At its annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia June 17, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Movement 
unanimously elected Mr. J. Myron 
Shimer, Philadelphia lawyer and 
churchman, to the office of president 
which has been vacant since Mr. 
Clark’s death June 26, 1942. During 
the interim Mr. William H. Hager, 
veteran member of the Executive 
Committee, and chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, served as 
acting president. 


NINETEEN NEW MEMBERS 


At the Louisville Convention Mr. 
William H. Hager, as acting pres- 
ident, sponsored and pushed through 
the appointment of a Membership 
Committee of which Mr. Thomas P. 
Hickman, a high-up official in the 
City Bank in Washington, D. C., was 
made chairman. Ten new members 
were secured at Louisville, Mr. 
Hager being directly responsible for 
several of them. The number had 
reached nineteen, with several, good 
prospects in the offing, when the Ex- 
ecutive Committee met June 17. The 
goal for this year is 100. The Lay- 
men’s Movement program—-past, 
present, and in prospect—carries a 
real appeal to laymen who are ac- 
tively interested in increased free- 
will offerings, on a scripturally stew- 
ardship basis, for the support of the 
program of the congregation, the 
synod and the United Lutheran 
Church. 


“OUR PURPOSE, THEN AND NOW 


The original purpose of the Lay- 
men’s Movement when organized 
under the leadership of Mr. Clark in 
Sunbury, Pa., in 1907, was to build 
up the benevolence program in the 
congregations in the General Synod. 
That purpose remained central when 
the Laymen’s Movement was re- 
ceived into the U. L. C. A. the year 
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By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


President J. Myron Shimer 


President Shimer is one of the newer 
members of the Laymen’s Movement, 
having joined five years ago at the Bal- 
timore Convention. He was responsible 
for adding some new members at the 
Omaha Convention. Because of his 
active interest and his speaking ability, 
he was selected as the main speaker 
for the Laymen’s dinner at the Louis- 
ville Convention. He became a member 
of the Laymen’s Movement Executive 
Committee at Omaha. 

As a member of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania he has been honored re- 
peatedly by appointment as delegate to 
the annual meetings of that body, as 
delegate to biennial U. L. C. A. con- 
ventions, and to boards and committees. 

President Shimer is Deputy At- 


torney-General of the Commonwealth 


of Pennsylvania, and attorney for the 
State Liquor Board, both of which are 
responsible official positions calling for 
ability, integrity, and character. 

In addition to being a_ seasoned 
church worker, a lawyer of ripe expe- 
rience, and a responsible official in 
Pennsylvania circles, President Shimer 
is in the prime of life. So he still has 
many “full steam ahead” years in pros- 
pect. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee feel the Laymen’s Movement is 
fortunate to secure his services as pres- 
ident in these challenging times. 


of the merger, 1918—and it is still 
central twenty-five years later. 


Benevolences are to the spiritua 
life of the church what pure air is te 
the physical life of its members. The 
absence of either spells death. Be. 
nevolences bless both the giver anc 
the receiver. They are a “must” in 
every church program worthy of the 
name Christian. So they will ever 
continue to be of primary concern in 
the further development of our Lay- 
men’s Movement program. In this 
connection it may be well to know 
several facts dealing with past activ- 
ities of our Laymen’s Movement: 


1. Distributed more than 22,000,006 
pieces of literature during the pas 
dozen years, to promote a more se- 
rious consideration of the deepe1 
meanings of stewardship, and to em- 
phasize the values of the annua! 
Every Member Visitation and the 
Calendar of Causes. 
2.Placed equal emphasis on the de- 
velopment of the congregational pro- 
gram, the synodical program, and the 
U. L. C. A. program, because al 
three are so interwoven and inter- 
dependent that all succeed (or fail) 
together. 
3. Stressed the constructive values o 
co-operation, and the destructive 
values of competition, in an effort t 
make co-operation central in ever} 
program. “The! love of Christ con- 
straineth us” to do just that. 
.Encouraged and publicized pastor: 
and congregations and synods doins 
outstanding work along benevolence 
lines, in monthly news letters, per- 
sonal correspondence, and throug! 
personal contacts. “Go, and do thor 
likewise,” has been our thought here 
. Emphasized at all times the impera- 
tive needs of the seven major board: 
as a chief reason for raising the U. L 
C. A. apportionment 100 per cent—a: 
the minimum. 


> 


Or 


SOME REWARDS 


This program has proved an A- 
investment through the years. Spac 
will permit only the briefest mentio 
of some of the rewards enjoyed: 


1. Scriptural stewardship is growing i 
favor with more and more congrega 
tions and synods every year; 29 o 
our 32 synods now have chairmen 
regularly appointed synodical stew 
ardship committees. 

2.The number of pastors orderi 
Every Member Visitation literatu 
has increased from 1,120 in 1926 
2,002 in 1942.° Each of the last si 
years the number has exceeded 2,00! 
The highest number was 2,079 i 
1940. ; 

. The Calendar of Causes, the obse 

ance of which was urged by the La 
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men’s Movement before it was made 
basic in our U. L. C. A. Promotional 
Plan, is proving the solution of the 
benevolence program in more and 
more congregations every year. It 
will solve that program in any con- 
gregation where the pastor and 
church council are willing. 
The attitude of congregations toward 
their synods, and the attitude of both 
toward the U. L. C. A., have changed 
from suspicion or unfriendliness to 
confidence and co-operation, in a re- 
markable degree in recent years. 

. With one exception there has been a 
definitely wpoward trend in freewill 
offerings for the U. L. C. A. benev- 
olence program every year since the 
Promotional Plan went into effect in 
1936; and during the same period 
there has been a downward trend in 
total congregational indebtedness. 
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OTHER COMMITTEE MEETING FACTS 


@ The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance in bank of $3,175.04, on May 
31, with no outstanding obligations. 
Estimated balance at end of this 
fiscal year, June 30, $2,770.04. 

® The vice-president, treasurer, 
and secretary were re-elected for an- 
other year: William H. Hager, Lan- 
easter... Pa.:. Harold “U.. Landis: 
Lebanon, Pa.; Arthur P. Black, 
Washington, D. C. 

@ The printing of the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation Covenant Card, and 
one piece of new literature, for this 
year’s EMV, was authorized; and the 
- printing of a new stewardship folder 

later on was referred to the Admin- 

istrative Committee, with power. 

@ Voted that promotional Every 
Member Visitation literature in the 
interest of the Boards be produced 
and paid for by the Boards—as was 
Judge Dollar last year—the Lay- 
men’s Movement to pay distribution 

_ costs, also to continue to provide 
operation literature as heretofore. 
_@ Voted to repeat the experiment 
of suggesting to pastors and church 
- councilmen that they at least refund 
postage charges on EMV literature 
ordered. Contributions last year ex- 
- ceeded actual postage and mailing 
charges by approximately $25. This 
- was a great help to the Laymen’s 
- Movement, and worked no hardship 
on any congregation. 


_ GOOD NEWS FROM U. L. C. A. 
TREASURER 


_ Dr. E. Clarence Miller submitted a 
_ statement showing U. L. C. A. ap- 
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’ portionment receipts up to May 20, 


te ea ers 
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FROM COLLEGE WINDOWS 


SLOGANS are often misleading. One 
of the favorite oratorical flourishes 
in the Lutheran Church is. this: 
“The Lutheran Church was born in 
a university.” Well, maybe so. But 
some people get far away in the 
course of time from their birthplace. 

Probably a good many Lutherans 
in America have a notion that the 
Lutheran Church is still much at 
home in a university. I used to think 
so. I still like to believe that our 
church ought to be pretty close to 
American universities. But I con- 
fess that some figures dug up a few 
years ago by Dr. Gould Wickey still 
keep me guessing. 

From the most comprehensive 
survey yet made of religious prefer- 
ences of students in American col- 
leges (junior and four-year) and 
universities, there emerged the fact 
that in all these institutions of higher 
learning there were not 40,000 Lu- 
therans. By itself that may not in- 
dicate much, but when it is ex- 
plained that it was less than 5 per 
cent of all American students it be- 
comes apparent that by and large 


1943, totaled $1,154,602, to compare 
with $1,063,126, as of the same date 
in 1942—an increase of a little better 
than $91,400. It is hoped that means 
an increase of $100,000 or more for 
this fiscal year, ending June 30, 1943. 
If it does, it will be the first time in 
fifteen years the increase ran into 
six figures. 


Women’s Work in Wartime 
(Continued from page 7) 


organization getting its share of 
credit for anything it does. The 
children are what matter, not credit. 
Work with children is best done 
by people who are trained for it. The 
most effective way for a women’s 
group to carry on work with chil- 
dren would be to have some trained 
individual to direct it. Pay her if 
necessary, provide her with mate- 
rials, and give her warm support. 
Your local situation is different 
from any other. Ask yourself: What 
are the needs of our community? 
What can we do to meet them? 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


Lutherans aren’t very conspicuous. 
Approximately one out of twenty 
college and university students is a 
Lutheran! 

But; someone will object, Luther- 
ans aren’t the most numerous de- 
nomination in America. Right you 
are, but they are close to the top. 
They rank fourth—preceded by 
Roman Catholics, Baptists and 
Methodists. So if they ranked fourth 
with their less than 40,000 students, 
we shouldn’t criticize. But not so. 
On the list of students in higher in- 
stitutions they ranked not fourth but 
seventh. More Roman Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Christian, Congregationalist and 
Episcopal youth go to college than 
do Lutherans! 

One more feature of this picture 
deserves mention. Of those 40,000 
Lutheran students, over half were 
in state schools, and several thou- 
sand others in independent colleges. 
Not more than one-third of them 
were in Lutheran schools! Just how 
interested are Lutherans in Chris- 
tian higher education? 


WORSHIP 

No program is complete with only 
study and service; we need worship. 
When people are stirred to the 
depths of their greatest need, the 
church society cannot offer the 
stones of superficial busy-ness_ to 
those who hunger for the Bread of - 
Life. We belong to a church group 
because we have beliefs and aspira- 
tions high enough to change our 
lives. 

We should worship together in 
our group meetings. Appoint a de- 
votional chairman who will give at 
least as much time and thought to 
the worship period as she would to 
a program of games and entertain- 
ment. Join together to begin family 
worship in the homes touched by 
your women. If a daily guide is de- 
sired, our U. L. C. A. Publication 
House issues the monthly Light for 
Today. For the home with children, 
Thoughts of God is a pamphlet for- 
merly issued only for Lent, now ~ 
available for other seasons. 

Never was the work of the church 
more desperately needed than now. 


The Enabling Power of Peace ae. 


ARMAMENTS 


Of the Six Pillars of Peace, Number Five, "Control of 
Armaments," Is an Absolute Requirement 


By JOSEPH H. BALL, Senator from Minnesota 


As the reader scans the wording of “Six Pillars of Peace,” 


he will 


doubtless stop at Number’ Five, which reads, “The peace must establish 
procedures for controlling military establishments everywhere.” The sig- 
nificance of this declaration received fuller expression by the commission 
announcing the “pillars” in two paragraphs which THE LUTHERAN quotes 
from “A Study Guide” received from the office of the Federal Council: 


‘Tt is assumed that those nations 
with which we are at war will be 
effectively disarmed. But that alone 
will not suffice. Military establish- 
ments everywhere should be 
brought under some form of inter- 
national control. This has two as- 
pects: one, negative, and the other 
positive. 

“The negative purpose is to bring 
to an end the present system, 
which permits nations generally to 
create unlimited armament for use 
for purely national ends. Con- 
tinuation of that system would ul- 
timately undermine the interna- 
tional organs we contemplate. It 
would either paralyze their action 
or lead to action preferential to 
nations possessed of great military 
power. There should nowhere be 
vast military establishments which 
have no valid reason for existence 
except to enable their possessors 
to be a law unto themselves. 

“A positive purpose of control is to 
bring such military establishments 
as remain into the affirmative serv- 
ice of international order. Inter- 
national agencies, such as those we 
contemplate, will primarily need to 
depend upon the,moral support of 
the great body of mankind. That is 
their only reliable source of per- 
manent power and, unless they can 
command such moral backing, they 
are not entitled to other forms: of 
power. But any society will pro- 
duce minority elements who are 
not subject to moral suasion and 
who, if they feel able, may defy 
the general interest to advance 
their own. Therefore, the economic 
and military power of the world 
community should be subject to 
mobilization to support interna- 
tional agencies which are designed 
to, and do in fact, serve the general 
welfare.” ~ 

In the series of studies of which 

explanations of three “pillars” have 
already been published, the com- 
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ment on Number Five was written 
by Senator Joseph H. Ball of Min- 
nesota. He argues: 

There are several basic and deep- 
rooted causes of war. But the im- 
mediate cause of all of the great 
wars of modern times has been 
either aggression or fear of aggres- 
sion. The majority of Christian na- 
tions wanting peace have been forced 
into armament races by a few na- 
tions whose power-hungry leaders 
were arming for conquest. The re- 
sult has been a powder keg of 
heavily armed nations waiting only 
for the match of a border incident 
or a shift in alliances to explode into 
war. Procedures and machinery to 
free all nations, great and small, 
from the constant fear of aggression 
are essential to a lasting peace. 

A system of collective security as 
implied in the Fifth Pillar, function- 
ing under the United Nations po- 
litical organization of the First Pil- 
lar, is the keystone of the world 
peace structure. We must implement 
every one of the six pillars, but it 
would be futile to attempt the 
lengthy task of solving world eco- 
nomic problems, raising subject peo- 
ples to self-governing status and 
fostering education, intellectual and 
spiritual freedom throughout the 
world if it must be done in an inter- 
national atmosphere of insecurity 
and fear, magnified by the terrifying 
and ever-increasing destructive force 
of modern war. 

A workable system of interna- 
tional security is the first step to- 
ward permanent peace and is, fur- 
thermore, the only condition under 
which individual nations will even 
consider giving up the right to create 
unlimited armaments for national 
defense. Realistically, it is doubtful 


Faith Has Borne Fruits | 


‘ological college. The establishment 


whether nations will give up. that | 
right until such a collective security 
system has proven that it can pro-_ 
tect individual nations against ag- 
gression. | 
The overwhelming majority of in- 
dividual citizens obey our laws with- 
out any coercion. Yet we recognize 
the need of policemen to control that 
minority who recognize no moral ob- 
ligation to the community. Similarly, 
on the international level there must 
be some force to control those out- 
law nations whose leaders recognize 
no moral obligation to the world 
community. No nation, however, 
aggressive, will start a war against 
overwhelming odds. Therefore, a 
necessary corollary to real disarm- 
ament by nations must be the crea- 
tion of an international military 
force sufficiently strong to stop ag- 
gression by such outlaw nations. 
The United Nations should begin 
now to organize the peace. Disunity 
is already developing, and as the day 
of victory nears and the pressure of 
immediate and common danger re- 
laxes, that disunity is likely to in-: 
crease rather than decrease. 
With these facts in mind, two 
Democratic and two Republican 
Senators have introduced Senate 
Resolution 114, which urges our 
country to take the lead in forming” 
now a United Nations organization 
to establish machinery for peaceful 
settlement of international disputes 
and to provide for the assembly of a 
United Nations military force to be 
used for the sole purpose of stopping | 
attempts at military aggression. 


(Continued from page 9) 


cialized pre-medical training—and 
the same being true of other profes-_ 
sional men—hbe it resolved that this 
synod heartily favors the pre-the-— 


of such a school in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America would, 
we feel, be an invaluable asset to the” 
indoctrination and training of those” 
who will be our future ministers.” 

Synod elected the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: the Rev. 
Henry V. Kahlenberg, president; the 
Rev. C. F. H. Krueger, vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. Robert E. Van 
Deusen, secretary; the Rev. George 
F, Hart, statistical secretary; “a 
C. M. Brubaker, treasurer. 


Ye shall be sons of the Most 
High: for he is kind toward the un- 
thankful and evil. Luke 6: 35 


THE goodness of Jesus is positive. 
“He went about doing good.” And 
“the love of Christ constraineth us” 
to “go and do likewise.” A certain 
storekeeper had this Christian urge 
and went out of his way to be help- 
ful wherever needed. The circle of 
his friends increased and his busi- 
ness enlarged to the point where his 
success won him appointment as dis- 
trict manager of a chain of stores. 
But then he changed. He became too 
“busy” working for his corporation 
to take time for kind deeds. The cor- 
poration had no conscience and he 
became its conscienceless agent. The 
higher the true “sons of the Most 
High rise” in the “higher life,” how- 
ever, the kinder they ‘become. 


ak ya ee 


Condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned. Luke 6: 37 


THE policy statement of the 
Church of the Air emphasizes “re- 
ligious freedom with positive mes- 
sages of hope and spiritual uplift.” 
Protestantism in asserting its re- 
ligious liberty has too often indulged 
in caustic attacks on other faiths, 
and denominations have gone to the 
extreme at times in condemning each 
other. Each family or group properly 
protects its own identity and way of 
life, and each individual should be 
individualistic and be jealous of his 
own heritage and beliefs. But the 
very admission of one’s own rights 
assumes the rights of others. My 
right to what lies on my side of the 
fence becomes my duty to recognize 
the rights of my neighbor on the 
other side of the same fence. 


+ + + 


Can the blind lead the blind? 
shall not they both fall into a pitP 
| Luke 6: 39 


FicHTinc in the jungle under- 
growth and ‘pine scrub of North 
Africa were some German “jailbird”’ 
regiments made up largely of civil 


criminals, political suspects and. 


problem soldiers who were opposed 
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to the Hitler regime and were anx- 
ious to surrender. They were held 
together by strict discipline and 
were compelled to fight or be shot 
by their Nazi officers. But these of- 
ficials posing as “supermen” proved 
to be only blind men leading their 
helpless underlings into the Tunisian 
trap. Together they fell “into a pit.” 
Voluntary and loyal service under 
the infallible Leader, “the Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls,” is essential if 
the world is to be saved. 


+ = + 


Thou hypocrite, cast out first the 
beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye. Luke 6: 42 


Tue hypocrite pretends to be 
something that he is not. An out- 
ward “make-believe” camouflages 
his life, hiding his true personality. 
The masquerader’ sees the world in 
a false way until the mask is re- 
moved. Your “besetting sin” is such 
a veil to your vision. Don’t attempt 
to pick out the little “motes” from 
others’ eyes until you have removed 
the hypocritical camouflages that 
obstruct your own view. 


+ + + 


For there is no good tree that 
bringeth forth corrupt fruit; nor 
again a corrupt tree that bringeth 
forth good fruit. Luke 6: 43 


ATROCITIES reputedly committed 
during this war startle the imagina- 


‘tion and shock the sensibilities of 
high-minded Christians throughout | 


the world. It just does not jibe with 
our conceptions of conduct by any 
people who have the Gospel. Neither 
political and economic repressions 
nor national ambitions can explain 
and excuse such brutalities. An un- 
derlying cause is found in the de- 
terioration of thought and ideals un- 
der the rationalistic and cynical 
teachings in the theological and 
other schools during the past several 
decades. Undervaluation of indi- 
viduals is the natural fruitage of a 
“corrupt tree” which has been 
tended increasingly by unchristian 
and even pagan thought. 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Thou hast neither part nor lot in 
this matter: for thy heart is not 
right before God. Acts 8: 20 


Smmon was baptized by Philip the 
evangelist. He no doubt was con- 
sidered a “great catch” in the gospel 
net of the early church, because he 
was widely known as a former sor- 
cerer who had performed astound- 
ing feats. But when Peter the apostle 
came to town he discovered that the 
converted sorcerer was still part 
fake, for he sought to obtain the 
power of the Holy Spirit through a 
payment of cash. “Thy silver perish 
with thee,” replied the spiritual 
Peter, “because thou hast thought to 
obtain the gift of God with money.” 
Such half-converted Simons who try 
to buy their way into heaven or into 
church prominence have not per- 
ished from the earth. Beware of the 
church member whose “heart is not 
right before God.” 


+ + + 


And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say? 
Luke 6: 46 


Tue soldier sweating in the train- . 
ing camp and sacrificing at the front 
does not usually boast. His deeds 
count more than his words. Flag 
raising and shouting have their 
place, but cross-bearing and self- 
sacrificing are what tell in the end. 
“The cross and the flag are embodi- 
ments of our ideals and teach us not 
only how to live but how to die,” 
said Gen. Douglas MacArthur. But 
these emblems must be defended as 
well as lifted. The churchman who 
confesses and prays, “Lord, Lord,” 
wins God’s favor only when as a 
Christian he follows through with 


-deeds that confirm his vows. 


PRAYER 


DELIvER us, O God, from pride, 
from greed, from hate. Save us from 
weak resignation. Guide us, our na- 
tion, our world, to a destiny that 
shall culminate in Thy Kingdom 
upon earth, that we may become 
brothers everywhere. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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fetoss the Vosk : 


Tue LUTHERAN herewith and here- 
by gives formal notice that the selec- 
tion of October 31 as the expiration 
date of the coal mining truce has 
nothing to do with the Protestant 
Reformation and Martin Luther. 

October 31, as has been customary 
for several centuries, will be cele- 
brated as Reformation Day by Lu- 
therans and others. This year (1943) 
it falls on Sunday. We can think of 
numerous hopes, fears, and lessons 
that will be dealt with in sermons 
and prayers in Christian sanctuaries 
on that day. 

Some people may think Tue Lu- 
THERAN is too apprehensive of er- 
roneous combinations in putting 
forth this notice at this time. But 
since quite a quantity of deception 
has been put in circulation in recent 
months by blaming Hitler on Luther, 
we deem it wise to lodge a prior 
claim on the traditional and essen- 
tial significance of the Protestant 
Reformation and October 31. 


THE MEANS OF INFORMATION 


From a weekly parish bulletin of 
June that came to our notice, we ex- 
tracted the following paragraph. We 
quote it in order to comment upon 
it. “Have you ever wondered what 
a deaconess does in a congregation? 
You can read all about this subject 
in this week’s issue of Tue Lvu- 
THERAN, There are some copies in the 
church vestibule. The cost is only 
five cents, but worth more.” 

This phrase, “this week’s issue,” 
refers, we believe, to the number of 
Tue LuTHERAN under date of June 
16. The contribution to which atten- 
tion was called is the one descrip- 
.tion of congregational activities 
carried on by the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C., 
which is the parish assignment of 
Sister Pearl Lyerly. 

Differently but similarly inform- 
ing were articles in the June issues 
of Tue LutHeran by Sister Nora 
McCombs in the Nurses’ Corps of 
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the U. S. Army, and by Sister 
Margaret Fry, who works in the re- 
cently established community at Wil- 
low Run. Also descriptive of the 
work of this same agency are con- 
tributions of Executive Secretary 
William A. Wade, D.D., and Direct- 
ing Sister Anna Ebert. 

The temptation to scold members 
of the U. L. C. A. because they lack 
knowledge of the operations in 
which their community of believers 
is fruitfully engaged is resisted 
chiefly because there is little prob- 
ability that the condemnation would 
reach those to whom it is applicable. 
One wishes for a way to tell these 
delinquents that it is their absence 
from the working membership of our 
congregations that accounts for the 
fact that success in the attainment 
of objectives is partial. And when 
the Church of Christ must admit 
even partial failure, the effect of 
the example thus set is bad. 

It is agreed on the basis of obser- 
vation that few believers would be 
comfortably indifferent if they knew 
the values of church operations. The 
church paper’s contents inform, and 
they also strengthen those ties of 
fellowship by which one truly rather 
than in name only is a part of the 
communion of saints. The joy of be- 
lieving follows to some extent the 
assurances brought to church mem- 
bers by THe LuTHERAN. Its news are 
forms of testimony that every be- 
liever is entitled to receive and 
which ‘his church paper seeks to 
bring him. 

It is.a satisfaction to learn from 
the circulation manager that the 
number of congregations who order 
ten or more copies per week for their 
members “to take home with them 
from service” continues encourag- 
ing. Our U. L. C. A. people will not 
get the benefits their religious jour- 
nal can provide for them until the 
active churches each have the ar- 
rangement referred to in our quota- 
tion. 

And by the way, do you know of 


the:newsstand which is or should be 
your servant for selling THe Lu- 


THERAN to you weekly and cheaply? — 


Is it in the vestibule in your 


church? 


WHO OUGHT TO WORRY 


No mystery can possibly be made 
to excuse American communities 
that have been flooded with juvenile 
delinquency, crime waves, and ma- 
jor types of social misdemeanors. We 
have deliberately sought to give the 


basic ethical principles of social con- _ 


duct a vacation, and devoted our- 
selves to the production and trans- 


portation of military personnel and > 


equipment. And we figured on 
blaming the consequences of neg- 


lected community interests on “our — 


enemies,” “For the duration” has 
ceased to be a formula signifying 
time: it is the great alibi for indul- 
gence. 

But moral laws are not subject to 
suspensions and vacations—not even 
to be victorious in a global war. The 
lack of housing facilities not only in- 
terferes with the formation of com- 
munity ties, but becomes an occa- 


sion for the perversion of moral laws. — 


It is not a new phenomenon. It oc- 
curred in the past century, when 
mining discoveries brought the sort 
of towns into existence that were 
born of greed and in defiance of 
basic human rights. Maybe a lesson 
will be derived from the terrible ex- 
perience of people in these mush- 
room growths of towns with no facil- 
ities for their inhabitants. 

But even if the future should re- 
quire the establishment of facilities 


for living in advance of receiving — 


employees for an enterprise, the 


avoidance of only some of the un- ~ 
lawfulness of this decade will be © 
taught. The seat of the social ill is — 


not in the house, but in the house- 
hold. The forty-niners had domestic 
ethics superior to many now fol- 


lowed. They left their wives and ~ 


children at home where shelter, 
schools, and churches were available. 


This greedy crowd of 1943 think — 


nothing amiss of assembling trailers, 
overcrowding schools, neglecting re- 


ligion, and allowing the youth to — 
spend in riotous living more money — 


than they know how to use wisely. 
Can nothing be done? We in- 


quired whether our church has prac- — 


tical advice to offer. It seems to us 
that no progress away from riotous 
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ving can occur until the family unit 

re-established. No pair of parents 
an do justice to their offspring if 
omestic life is incidental to the pro- 
ram of daily life. One use of a 
iother’s knees is the place on which 
ie child sits and learns about our 
eavenly Father and His care of the 
ttle ones by means of their parents. 
Likewise fathers need to establish 
Christian order in their homes. For 
lis, a domicile is a needed imple- 
ent. The family table, the family 
rayer and the articulation of wife 
. husband and children to parents 
-these are the bases of the Chris- 
an.social order. You cannot build 
ymmestic happiness without them. 
hey have been neglected for a gen- 
ration or more of American de- 
slopment and the results are now 
locking us. Let no one fool you 
to thinking this is fifth column 
uff; it is first column if it is not 
e keystone. 


. MISLED CONSCIENCE 


Somesopy thought to do the 
wurch high honor some months ago 
y bestowing upon it the title, “The 
onscience of the Nation.” But 
hen the standards are artificial by 
hich the moral color of an act is 
idged, then conscience will err, 
ren though it be what Washington 
fined it to be, “a little spark of 
vine fire.” 

The occasion of the above com- 
ent was the newspaper report that 
yoeared when the Detroit race riot- 
g occurred last month. The sug- 
sstion was made that fifth colum- 
sts, i.e., propagandists of the Axis 
ay of government, had operated 


iccessfully in the automotive city. - 


was interesting to observe that the 
vestigations of the F. B. I. and of 
cal and state committees found no 
ounds for involving any but native 
mericans, 

The New York Times story on 
Ine 27, in a definite narration of 
e affair, stated that friction be- 
yeen races had been felt in Detroit 
r several months. The incident 
at put the city into military occu- 
ition by national troops started, as 
as stated in a previous issue of THE 
UTHERAN, in a drunken quarrel be- 
yeen two men on a bridge; one 
hite, the other colored. The Sun- 
iy night patrons of an amusement 
irk “‘took sides,” and an invasion of 
reets occupied by colored families 
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followed. A riot resembles a con- 
flagration in that it spreads in area 
and deepens in destructiveness until 
its participants are exhausted or 
coerced. A mob that can reason is 
not a mob. 

While it is resort to violence that 
makes mob law the defiance of law, 
the riots that break out in cities and 
industrial centers are results, not 
causes. In Detroit the population in- 
creased by the arrival of people in 
far greater numbers than could be 
supplied with homes, recreation, 
education, and religion. Anyone who 
thinks as often as twice knows that 
the real human being is not found 
on a factory belt line, but in between 
periods of employment, when he is 
an individual and not-a cog in a 
machine. 

Detroit knows this. So do all the 
large cities and industrial settle- 
ments in the United States and Can- 
ada. Subnormal living conditions 
will inevitably put populations un- 
der tension, not unlike the instabil- 
ity of TNT. As the concussion by 
picric acid throws the explosive 
qualities of the bomb into action, so 
some petty incident will turn loose 
the pent-up passions of human races, 
nations, religions. Pure water at a 
suitable temperature is a refreshing 
beverage. Heated to 212 degrees, it 
is still water, but it scalds, cooks, 
and destroys. In making TNT the 
temperature is closely controlled. So 
also must human friction be kept 
within bounds if disaster is avoided. 
And alibis do not help. 


CONFESSION AND 
COMMUNION 


CONSIDERABLE publicity has been 
given in recent months to an inci- 
dent that occurred in the local com- 
munity when four Lutherans 
applied for admission to the Commu- 
nion as it was about to be admin- 
istered in a congregation belonging 
to the Missouri Synod. The request 
was refused when the pastor learned 
that the soldiers were not members 
of a “Missouri congregation.” An in- 
quiry about the occurrence which 
we addressed to the editor of The 
Lutheran Witness, Dr. Theodore 
Graebner, brought the suggestion 
from him that an article written by 
him in that journal’s issue of June 
22 would be informative. 

After citing the fact that “cases of 
application to receive the sacrament 
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made by temporary residents in a 
training or munition community” 
may easily run into thousands, the 
article states: 


“Should we refuse to accept at the 
Lord’s Table all persons who do not 
hold membership in a body which has 
official relations of fellowship with the 
Missouri Synod though they are 
‘worthy communicants’ in the Scrip- 
tural sense? I would unhesitatingly 
say that in such cases as above de- 
scribed we have no right to refuse ad- 
mittance to the Lord’s Table.” 


The present situation is viewed as 
unusual. Dr. Graebner writes: 


“With the present mass movements 
of population, problems have arisen 
which have not confronted the Church 
in any former age. As a result we must 
come right down to the essence of the 
fellowship of the altar: Are these peo- 
ple penitent sinners and have they a 
desire for forgiveness through the 
merits of Christ? Have they been in- 
structed in the Lutheran doctrine re- 
garding the Lord’s Supper, the Real 
Presence, the benefits to be derived 
from Holy Communion? This we have 
reason to believe when those who 
come to us are from churches that 
acknowledge and teach the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession. That it is proper 
that we assure ourselves of such 
‘worthiness’ in each case, goes without 
saying.” 


A declaration of practice is made 
in the following words: : 


“In other words, we give Holy Com- 
munion to those who are according to 
the Word of God entitled to it and for. 
whom the Lord’s Supper, was _insti- 
tuted.” A paragraph from the regula- 
tions adopted by the Army and Navy 
Commission (Missouri Synod) is cited. 
It begins: “In exceptional cases syn- 
odical fellowship is not a necessary 
pre-condition for admission to the 
Lord’s Supper. . . . We must guard 
against legalism on the one hand and 
laxity on the other. The chaplain or 
pastor may commune such men in the 
armed forces as are conscious of the 
need of repentance and hold the es- 
sence of faith, including the doctrines 
of the Real Presence and of the Lord’s 
Supper as a means of grace, and profess 
acceptance thereof.” 


To this is added the observation: 


“Tt should be clear, however, without 
much argumentation, that when we 
teach, as we do, that synodical or- 
ganizations exist only ‘by human right,’ 
it will not do so to stress synodical 
connection at the Lord’s Table as to 
deny in practice what we teach in 
theory.” 
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What Alcoholic Drinking Does to People 4, Vathan X. Melhorn 


CHURCH 


Bible Teachings That Condemn Indulgence in Intoxicating Beverages 
Deuteronomy 21: 18-21; Proverbs 23: 20, 21; | Corinthians 6: 9-11 


The Sunday School Lesson for July 25 


Tuat evil is inherent in alcoholic beverages is indicated by the fact that 
the Hebrews recognized danger in over-indulgence, in drinking. How 
prevalent drunkenness was among those whom Moses led out of Egypt can- 
not be declared. Certainly they knew the effects of liquor on the Egyptians 
and perhaps they sought by sure penalties to keep the nation free from the 
vices of drunkenness and gluttony. The heinousness of habitual intoxication 


is indicated by the penalty authorized 
to be visited upon one who did not con- 
trol his appetite. The law permitted 
the parents of a wayward son to cite 
him for trial by the elders of his city 
and they could pronounce the sentence 
of death upon him. The manner of in- 
fliction was by stoning. 

We are studying the Bible’s record 
of laws enacted to fit them for the high 
and holy mission on which Moses was 
leading them. It thereby becomes ger- 
mane to note the last sentence in verse 
21 of this (21st) chapter of Deuter- 
onomy. One purpose of resort to the 
infliction of penalties for transgressing 


‘ the laws of a community is there stated 


—‘So shalt thou put away the evil 
from the midst of thee and all Israel 
shall hear and fear.” 


Among Other Nations 


The Rev. Dan Bravin, the U. L. C. A. 
missionary to the Jews resident in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., wrote among his com- 
ments on the character of this punish- 
ment, that it was not more severe than 
was customary among other nations. 
He cites the authority vested in the 
male parent by Roman laws which al- 
lowed the father: to put a grown-up 
son to death from any real or fancied 
cause. The license vested in the master 


over his slave was similarly unlimited. 


Probably the great majority of us are 


/ shocked by the mere reading in our 


revered book, the Bible, approval of 
the action of a parent who bears wit- 
ness against his own offspring, knowing 
the sure penalty that will be applied. 
One recalls the sensation of horror 
which was felt in the United States and 
Canada when it was learned that chil- 
dren were encouraged in Russia to give 
evidence against their own parents rel- 
ative to their religious practices as well 
as civil transgressions «: laws enacted 
by the Revolution. We rejoice in hop- 
ing that what could happen never really 
did occur. So the Rabbis declare that 
some of the punishments that could be 
the penalties of unlawfulness were not 
actually applied. 
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The Uses of Punishment 


The treatments meted out to trans- 
gressors by Hebrew laws are cited be- 
cause one thereby learns the penalties 
established under divine permission, 
and probably by divine direction for 
dealing with evil deeds and evil doers. 
It is obvious that the first intent of 
punishment is to make a distinction 
between what is right and what is 
wrong. There is no mystery as to the 
mind of God when obedience and dis- 
obedience to His will are in the atti- 
tude of people. The eyes of the Lord 
are over the righteous and His ears are 
open unto their prayers. But the face 
of the Lord is against them that do 
evil. 

There is recognition also of an ob- 
ligation not to abuse our resources. A 
glutton is one who devours more than 
he should. He thereby overloads his 
own powers of assimilation und at the 
same time deprives a fcllow being of 
equitably sharing with him. Some such 
evil lurks in every form of intemper- 
ance. 

Of all forms of intemperance, that 
which produces intoxication has the 
most possibilities for evil results. The 
disturbance of mind and muscles which 
we call drunkenness is bad enough, but 
it is only a minor part of the effects of 
alcohol. It robs the drinker of fitness 
to associate with his fellow men. He is 
not responsible for his decisions and 
he may become vulgar, profane, brutal, 
sadist, murderous. And since alcohol 
as a beverage is habit forming, there 
is the growing danger of weakening the 
will power of the drinker until he has 
become an habitual drunkard. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 19-25 
M. The Penalty of Sin. Deuteronomy 21: 18-21, 
T. Oe a ee. Leads to Poverty. Proverbs 
W. No Drunkards in the Kingdom of God. 
I Corinthians 6: 9-11. 
Proverbs 23: 


Th. A Waa Against Wine. 

F. King Lemuel’s Advice. Proverbs 31: 4-9. 
Sat. The Drunkard’s Woes. Isaiah 5: 11-24, 

S. Right and Wrong Paths. Proverbs 4: 10-18. 
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It is drunkenness that is forbidden in. 
the Bible: a distinction is undoubtedly | 
made between the “temperate” use of 
alcoholic beverages and both teetotal- 
ism and alcoholism. There is reason to | 
believe wine was commonly used by | 
the Hebrews. It is true that brewed | 
and even distilled liquors can be and 
are served in controlled measures. It) 
seems true that there are national cus- | 
toms in which the best people have so- 
cial customs involving beverages. Cer-— 
tain nations are named as using beer, 
or wine or some potable stimulant, but 
such customs evidently are not free 
from the danger of abuse. Alcoholic 
beverages nowhere enjoy a reputation 
for enhancing sobriety, good judgment 
and dependable stamina. 


The Law's Authority 


No one approves a state of intoxica- 
tion. It is abnormal at best and su-— 
premely dangerous at its worst. A long 
struggle has been waged in society to 
determine the extent to which a com- 
munity can go to control the use of 
alcoholic beverages. America and Fin- 
land both tried to get rid of drunks and 
the effects of indulgence in intoxicants 
by prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of any beverage containing more 
than one-half of one per cent of alcohol. 
For a couple of years there were rea-— 
sons for thinking this particular form ’ 
of iniquity might be completely elim- 
inated from the community life of 
America. But what Mr. Hoover re- 
ferred to as a “noble experiment” failed 
in its purpose. Bootleggers, gangsters, 
and political strategists destroyed re-— 
spect as well as regard for the law and 
it was repealed. There was no alterna-— 
tive, but there is a left-over principle 
which is still entitled to discussion. The 
majority of the people do not want 
saloons, taprooms, speakeasies and 
cocktail lounges. They are sources of 
temptations. They corrupt youth. 
They are breeding places of crime and 
disorder and are an economic waste. 

Can the majority demand such con- 
trol of this business as will reduce its 
evil influences to the status promised 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was 
repealed; or is the right to sell and 
drink liquor one of those inalienable 
rights? The Bible does not condone 
drunkenness. In the Hebrew regime, 
it authorized the complete disposal of 
the chronic alcoholic—permanently. In 
the New Testament one reads that 
drunkards shall not inherit the king-— 
dom of God. 2 
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William Jennings Bryan— curistian statesMAN 
Jeremiah |: 4-10 


Wiuu1am JENNINGS BRYAN was an 
idealist in public life. From 1890, when 
he entered Congress, until 1925, the 
date of his death, he was before the 
public and subject to the most intense 
and critical scrutiny. He was charged 
with almost every fault of which his 
political enemies could think, except- 
ing faults of character. The testimony 
of time has already magnified his vir- 
tues and largely forgotten his mistakes. 
All agree that he was a sincere Chris- 
tian, a magnetic personality, and a 


_ fearless champion of his beliefs. 


He was born March 19, 1860, in 
- Salem, Illinois. He received a fine edu- 
cation and studied law, opening an of- 


- fice in Illinois in 1883. In 1891 he moved 


Orn 


west to Lincoln, Nebraska, opening a 
_ law office more as a doorway into po- 
' litical life than as a career. He was 
elected to Congress in a normally Re- 
publican district and served two terms. 
Then he ran for the Senate in the 
Nebraska state legislature, which had 
the power of election. He was defeated, 
and thereafter he never held an elec- 
tive office. 

In 1894 he became editor of the 
Omaha World Herald, but his real busi- 
ness in life was lecturing. Probably no 
American ever had so popular a place 
in the Chautauqua circuits as William 
Jennings Bryan. Political defeats 

‘seemed to add to the desire of the peo- 
ple to hear the silver-tongued orator of 


_ Nebraska. 


The question, “16 to 1,’ that was 
_ stirring the political pot in the West in 
“the 1890’s was the coinage of silver. 
The silver miners and operators and all 
the people depending on the industry 


wanted silver valued by the govern- 


ment at the rate of sixteen ounces of 


silver to one of gold. The slogan was 


“16 to 1.” The prevailing rate gave a 
“much lower value to silver. They also 
wanted the government to coin the sil- 
_ver free of charge. That gave the other 
political slogan, “free silver.” Mr. 
Bryan and his associates began a vig- 
- orous campaign to gain control of the 
_ Democratic Party away from the con- 

servative New York City machine. 
‘When the convention was finally held 
in 1896, Mr. Bryan was the real leader 
_ of the opposition. 
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When votes began to be counted at 
the convention, it was found that the 
silver wing was in the majority. Mr. 
Bryan made his famous “Cross of Gold” 
speech as he led the Democratic Party 
to adopt a radical economic platform. 
That famous oration included this sen- 
tence: “You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor the crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify them upon a cross 
of gold.” Beginning with “free silver,” 
William Jennings Bryan had led his 
party to become the haven of the op- 
pressed and the protector of labor. It 
was a social and economic crusade. 


Anti-imperialism 

The next contest with the same op- 
ponent was keyed in the same vein, 
but with a different slogan. Again Mr. 


Bryan was seeking to arouse the com-_ 


mon people against vested interests. 
Since the last campaign, the Spanish- 
American War had been fought. Mr. 
Bryan organized a regiment of Nebraska 
volunteers and was made its colonel, 
but never saw foreign service. The 
McKinley administration had the 
Philippines as a result of victory, and 
Mr. Bryan insisted on their immediate 
independence. The slogan this time was 
imperialism. Perhaps Mr. Bryan was 
right in warning the nation that the 
path of empire was one that inevitably 
led to war. The nation was cocky over 
its sweeping victory and in no mood to 
give up the fruits of conquest. 

The 1904 convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party was bound to nominate a 
more conservative candidate. William 
Jennings Bryan seemed ready to go 
along if a gold plank could be kept out 
of the: platform. He was succeeding 
and Alton B. Parker was to run on a 
platform approved by Bryan. When all 
seemed settled, a telegram was received 
from Parker declaring for a gold plank, 
Leaving a sick bed Mr. Bryan came to 
the convention hall, fever and all, and 
won the convention to silence on the 
question of gold or silver. Parker re- 
ceived such a drubbing from the voters 
that Mr. Bryan had no difficulty in win- 
ning the nomination himself on the first 
ballot in 1908. Again he was defeated, 
this time by Mr. Taft running on the 


popularity of Theodore Roosevelt. By 
1912 things were far different. The 
Republican Party was split by the Bull 
Moose movement and the contest for 
the Democratic nomination was fierce. 

There were three contenders: Judge 
Harmon, who represented the conser- 
vative banking interests of the East; 
Champ Clark, speaker of the House, 
who occupied a more middle ground; 
and Governor Wilson of New Jersey, 
whose position more fully satisfied 
Bryan. In the first part of the con- 
vention voting, Bryan backed Clark 
against Harmon. But when it looked 
as though the big bankers were switch- 
ing to Clark, Bryan drew his wing 
away from him and backed Wilson and 
won. Then at last Bryan was a winner, 
for Wilson openly recognized his debt 
to him. So William Jennings Bryan be- 
came Secretary of State and used his 
office to negotiate over thirty treaties 
of arbitration with foreign nations. His 
idealism ran riot in all kinds of moves 
to build a brotherhood of the nations. 

In politics he appeared once more at 
a national Democratic convention in 
1920, where he made a vain attempt to 
block the nomination of Al Smith. This 
was a rowdy convention with inter- 
minable balloting. They even tried to 
drown out the silver-tongued orator. 
In his address he said, “This will prob- 
ably be the last speech I will make at a 
Democratic national convention.” The 
applause compelled him to stop; but as 
soon as he could be heard, he added, 
“unless I change my mind.” The crowd 
was sporting enough to give him real 
applause then. 


A Lay Evangelist 


Now he devoted himself to lecturing 
and to religion. He backed the pro- 
hibition cause with even more vigor 
and gave unreservedly of his time and 
talents in behalf of old-time religion. 
His faith was very simple. He believed 
in a literal interpretation of the Bible 
and believed that any form of evolu- 
tion was a sinful heresy. He secured . 
passage of a bill in the Florida legisla- 
ture forbidding the teaching of Dar- 
winism. Tennessee followed suit. When 
a school teacher in Dayton, Tennessee, 
defied the law, and Clarence Darrow, 
the agnostic criminal lawyer, defended 
him, Bryan came to the rescue. He was 
called to the stand by Darrow and un- 
derwent a merciless cross-examination. 
The publicity was also merciless. He 
was for a time the butt of the bitterest 
sarcasm on the part of leaders in edu- 


‘cation. His sudden death shortly after 


the trial, probably due to the strain of 
the trial, led to a more kindly judgment. 
1 1 * * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 25. 
Next topic, “Christianity Makes Life 
Happier.” 
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One Kind of Priority 
"Tithing Is Withholding at the 
Source''—for God 


By PAUL C. EMPIE, Benevolence 


Secretary, Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


Isn’T it about time we church mem- 
bers stop kidding ourselves about our 
giving to the Lord? With special refer- 
ence to the priority we give Him, of 
course. There are still far too many of 
us—perhaps a majority—who continue 
the practice of giving Him whatever we 
have lying around and can spare when 
Sunday morning comes around. 

Our Lutheran Church numbers but 
few “tithers” among its members. A 
“tither” is one who puts God first by 
laying aside at every payday one tenth 
of his income for His church. The im- 
portant thing here is the laying aside 
of the Lord’s portion first, not the per- 
centage. Some give more—a fifth or a 
fourth; others less—a fifteenth or a 
twentieth. But God in each case gets 
a real priority. 

“But,” you say, “I can’t do that. Sup- 
pose I don’t have enough left to live 
on?” O ye of little faith! Haven’t we 
learned by this time that we never 
know what we can do until we have to 
do it? That’s one thing at least which 
the war has taught us. Most of us 
thought we were down to rock bottom 
before. Now we have old H. L. C. (high 
cost of living) to contend with again, 
income taxes which most of us never 
paid before, and that 5 per cent victory 
tax deducted before we even get our 
pay checks. And then we’re supposed 
to put 10 per cent into war bonds be- 
sides! If we had been asked two years 
ago whether such a thing were possible, 
we would have thrown up our hands in 
despair. But we'll live through it. We 
just had forgotten how to sacrifice, 
that’s all. 

Now many of us have never sac- 
rificed in order to give God His due! 
That’s what tithing means—a willing- 
ness to sacrifice in order to place God 
first on our list. This test really shows 
us up for what we are. On the one 
hand the “must” of self-interest, self- 
preservation, and patriotism secures 
from us 10 to 20 per cent of our money; 
on the other, the “must” of the Gospel 
(“the love of Christ constrains me”) 
gets just our spare change, if and as we 
have it! Can we place such casual of- 
ferings on the plate each Sunday with- 
out feeling we are slapping God in the 
face? 


=B 


ies. 


“Tf a man love father, 


Jesus said, 
mother, brother, or sister more than 
me, he is not worthy of me.” To this 
list we must add the word “country.” 
Not that we love our country less or 
fail to stand by her needs fully, but 


that we love God more. Our hearts 
must. be big enough for both. Even a 
war cannot allow us to stick God in 
a corner while we take care of Caesar. 
“For I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God.” Service of God is the highest 
possible form of patriotism. 

So let’s get that skeleton out of our 
Christian closets and bury it once and 
for all. We shall be courageous and sin- 
cere enough to “deduct from the 
source”—for God—His portions reg- 
ularly, shan’t we? We'll get along on 
the rest, for He will take care of us. Of 
course it will mean sacrifice, but that’s 
the point: we must stop this everlast- 
ing trying to take the Cross out of our 
daily lives! “If a man would come after 
me, let him take up his cross, deny 
himself, and follow me.” Let’s deny 
ourselves, not God! Then at Judgment 
Day we won't have such a lot of ex- 
plaining to do. 

That’s what we mean by saying, “It’s 
time we stop kidding ourselves.” We 
must put God first in deed as well as in 
word. 


A Contemporary of 
Muhlenberg 


Dear Editor: 

Tue year 1942 was widely celebrated 
as the Muhlenberg Bicentennial. In 
this connection we have heard much 
about the early history of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. I am proud to 
be descended from Peter Nicholas 
Sommer, a contemporary of Muhlen- 
berg who was prominent in the found- 
ing of our church in New York, while 
Muhlenberg was laboring in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My mother’s maiden name was Sum- 
mers—Anglicized from Sommer—a 
direct descendant of Peter Nicholas 
Sommer, who came as the Lutheran 
pastor to Schoharie, New York, in 
1748, preaching his first sermon there 
May 29 of that year, just 200 years ago. 
I remember in childhood hearing the 
story from my mother, how her great- 
grandfather came from Hamburg, and 
was pastor in New York many years; 
how he was blind for twenty years and 
then suddenly awoke one morning to 
find his sight miraculously restored; 
how his daughter assisted him so he 
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could carry on his work although blind 
so long. He died in his eighty-seventh 
year. From my personal knowledge, I 
can say that my mother and grand- 


father carried on his piety and devout — 


nature. 

In my adult life I have had oppor- 
tunity to learn more of this pioneer 
pastor. As was the custom of those 
days, Sommer kept a journal, which 
has been transcribed by the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. 
This is in the possession of a church in 
Schoharie, N. Y. This journal gives in- 
teresting sidelights on the life of those 
times. 

Sommer received the call to Scho- 
harie congregation by virtue of the au- 
thority of a Consistorium held at Trin- 
ity Church in London, as New York 
was a British colony at that time. 
There was great need for pastors 
among the German settlers in New 
York. Sommer was ordained in Ham- 
burg, St. Matthew’s Day, September 21, 
1742, and left soon for London to find 
passage to America. But it was too late 
in the fall, and no ship would be sailing 
until spring. This made it necessary for 
him to wait in London until March 21, 
1748. After a six weeks’ voyage, he 
reached New York April 27, 1743. 

The Lutherans around Schoharie had 
been served by no less famed a per- 
sonality than Justus Falckner, the first 
Lutheran pastor to be ordained in this 


country, and the congregation had been — 


organized by Pastor Berkenmeier. But 
there was no church building or par- 
sonage. Services were held in the open 
air, in homes, or barns. In 1749 Som- 
mer records a collection of many 
bushels of peas and grain to raise 
money to build a parsonage so that they 
might “conveniently hold services in 
winter.” Subsequently a stone parson- 
age was built. This is still standing. 
Sommer was a man of simple piety 
and bravery, based on trust in God. 
In the style of writing cultivated at that 
time, he thus recorded his purpose 


upon entering the ministry of his con- 


gregation which he served until his 
death: “May the Lord our God hence- 
forth be with me and my entire con- 


gregation in order that the chief and 


final aim of my important and highly — 


useful office, namely, the glorification 


of His holy name and the upbuilding, 4 
improvement, and salvation of the souls ~ 


intrusted in my care, may be accom- 


plished, through the preaching of His a 


holy word. Amen.” 
Mrs. G. K. WIENcKE, Sr. 
Auburn, Nebraska. 
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This Happened in Texas 


PASTOR OSCAR W. CARLSON'S 


Experiences with Young People 
"Away from Home" 


Sunpay, May 30, I worked with Grace 
Lutheran Church, Harlingen, Texas, 
the Rev. John A. Sanders pastor. Grace 
Church is one of our mission congrega- 
tions in the Magic Valley where every- 
thing grows faster and sweeter the year 
*round. Five miles from the city is the 
Harlingen Air Field, specializing in 
aerial gunnery. The camp population 
is about eight thousand. 

In the choir on May 30 were three 
boys in uniform. I talked to them. One 
was Sergeant Carlton Elmer of Merrill, 
Wis.; another, Lieut. Fred Neumeister; 
another, Private Herman Boehme. The 
last two were from San Antonio, Texas. 
With other members of the choir they 
sang the Common Service as well as 
one could ask. 

That afternoon I met a group of peo- 
ple for training in personal work in 
preparation for a program of visita- 
ion evangelism. To my great but happy 
surprise among them were Lieut. and 
Mrs. Robert W. White of Baltimore, 
Md., and Private and Mrs. Boehme. We 
spent two hours learning the technique 
of interviewing prospects. These two 
Soldier couples took the names of four 
ther soldier couples upon whom they 
called and invited them to establish as- 
sociate membership in Grace Church 
during their temporary residence in 
Harlingen. 

My experience is worth “writing 
home about” on two counts. 

First, here was a mission congrega- 
tion—the farthest south of all our con- 
inental missions—under the leadership 
of an energetic pastor, with a vision of 
service to match the opportunities of 
e present hour. It is a service 
“enough and on time.” When the camp 
as established, the congregation pro- 
vided associate membership, which both 
ermitted and invited our soldiers and 
heir wives (if they are married) to 
carry on a normal church life. At this 
writing their are twelve such member- 
ships in effect. Others have expired by 
eason of removal to other camps or 
‘ront line duties. 

Second, I saw with my own eyes 
hat Lutheran young people do when 
y. are away from home. They live 
ip to the highest ideal of church mem- 
ership. Jt was not short of inspiring 
o have two military couples, tem- 
orarily associated with Grace Church, 
o take part in the work of evangelism. 
ey took part in the discussion and 
ent out among other military young 


[Dr. Carlson represents the Committee on 
‘angelism and the Board of Social Missions.] 
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people to win them or to keep them for 
Christ. 

I am proud of our young Lutherans 
all over America. I am proud to be a 
Lutheran. God grant to all our 
churches a knowledge of theit strength 
and a vision of their task! 


Centennial Celebration at 


Concord, N. C. 


GREAT was the spirit of rejoicing of 
St. James Church, Concord, N. C., 
S. W. Hahn, D.D., pastor, during the 
week of June 6-13, for it was then that 
the congregation not only celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of its 
organization but also dedicated, free 
from all encumbrances, its beautiful 
house of worship. The building—erected 
in 1927 under the leadership of Dr. 
L. A. Thomas—of Indiana limestone, at 
a cost of $190,000, is one of 
the most beautiful Lutheran 
churches in the Southland. 
Gothic throughout, in addi- 
tion to the main auditorium 
it has a large and fully 
equipped educational unit. 

Each evening during the 
week of celebration a for- 
mer pastor or a ministerial 
son of the congregation 
brought the message. The 
opening sermon was deliv- 
ered by M. L. Stirewalt, 
D.D., pastor 1916-22, now 
of the faculty of the South- 
ern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 
Sunday evening a son of 
the congregation, the Rev. 
C. A. Phillips, pastor of 
Haven Church, Salisbury, 
N. C., was the preacher. 

Monday evéning a delightful get-to- 
gether was held by the membership, at 
which time greetings were brought by 
the two other local Lutheran pastors, 
the Rev. G. B. Goodman and the Rev. 
L. C. Bumgarner, and a carefully 
written history of the congregation, 
prepared by a member, Mrs. John M. 
Cook, was read by her. Tuesday eve- 
ning another ministerial son of the con- 
gregation, the Rev. C. E. Norman, for 
many years a missionary to Japan but 
now pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Raleigh, N. C., brought the message. 
The preacher Wednesday evening was 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., also a son 
of the congregation, now pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Thursday a former pastor} 
P. E. Monroe, D.D., president of Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., re- 
turned to speak to his former par- 
ishioners. Dr. Monroe was pastor dur- 
ing the difficult days of the depression, 
1930-1936. The Rev. V. R. Cromer, un- 


der whose leadership the final in- 
debtedness of more than $25,000 was 
wiped out, returned from his parish, 
Holy Trinity, Hickory, N. C., to bring 
the message Friday evening. 

The act of dedication was performed 
Sunday morning, June 13, by Jacob L. 
Morgan, D.D., president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina, 
and the dedicatory sermon was 
preached by L. A. Thomas, D.D. 

St. James was organized the first 
Sunday in June, 1843, by the Rev. W. G. 
Harter. During her century of life and 
progress she has grown from a few 
members to a strong congregation of 
nearly six hundred. The following 
pastors have served during her cen- 
tury of history: W. G. Harter, Daniel 
L. Dreher, D.D., C. H. Bernheim, 
D.D., W. W. Bowers (died first month 
of pastorate), J. H. Harry, L. A. 
Bickle, D.D., S. T., Hallman, D.D., 


St. James Church, Concord, N. C. 


Wright G. Campbell, M. G. G. Scherer, 
D.D., C. B. Miller, W. H. Hiller, J. E. 
Schenck, C. P. MacLaughlin, D.D., 
M. L. Stirewalt, D.D., L. A. Thomas, 
D.D., P. E. Monroe, D.D., V. R. Cromer, 
S. W. Hahn, D.D., since 1942. 


The Rev. H. Jacob Swingle was in- 
stalled as pastor of Augsburg Church, 
Orrville, Ohio, at the regular morning 
service, June 20. The president of the 
Ohio Synod, Dr. George W. Miley, per- 
formed the act of installation and 
preached the sermon. Mr. Swingle suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Paul Buchholtz, who 
recently became a chaplain in the navy. 


A RETURNED missionary from: Bolivia 
says that a cordial welcome is extended 
to Protestant missionaries in that coun- 
try. A member of the Bolivian Con- 
gress spoke for an hour before that 
body eulogizing the contribution of 
Protestant missions to the social wel- 
fare of the nation. 
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Maple be Wa Dewctes 


IMPORTANT PROJECTS IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 
Conference with Lutheran Chaplains ’ 


CuurcH historians will take special 
note of the passing of Martin Ruccius, 
D.D., of Winnipeg, Canada. He was one 
of those pioneers of the Church, those 
foundation builders and structure 
architects, whose lives are indelibly 
stamped on later generations. 

Dr. Ruccius was a member of the 
little group that planned the Manitoba 
Synod in 1897. He helped to frame the 
constitution. He was the first president. 
He gave guidance to the first prairie 
missionaries. He had a vision, in the 
days when it was hard to see, of a 
Western Canada Lutheran Church and 
he did not desert the child that was 
born, for he served it to the end of his 
long life—as president, as editor of the 
synodical paper, as treasurer of the 
synod, and in countless other ways. He 
gave two sons to the gospel ministry 
and four daughters to Lutheran par- 
sonages in the synod. He was affection- 
ately called the “father-in-law” of the 
synod, but he was also the “father.” 
What more could be said to indicate 
how well he provided for its welfare? 
He was pastor of Trinity Church in 
Winnipeg when he began his work and 
the pastor of Trinity Church laid him 
to rest. May his memory live on. 


Called in Service 


The Grim Reaper strikes in various 
places. For fourteen years Miss Marie 
Streich has been the office secretary at 
the Lutheran College and Seminary at 
Saskatoon. She was very much a part 
of the life of the institution. Suddenly, 
in the midst of seeming good health, 
after entertaining and being entertained 
at a church function, happily walking 
home with a friend, she had to be as- 
sisted into a car and died before reach- 
ing her apartment! 

Miss Streich was a daughter of the 
second Lutheran pastor to serve on the 
Canadian prairies. For a number of 
years she worked in the office of the 
Lutheran Immigration Board in Win- 
nipeg, after which she became secre- 
tary in our institution at Saskatoon. 
Principals and presidents changed, but 
she continued. She was the custodian 
of the records, the personal source 
book to all information regarding Lu- 
theran Christian education in the 
Canadian West. She delighted in her 
work and was faithful. 


A New Synod? 


The living carry on. I have just re- 
turned from the extreme west of Can- 
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ada and was greatly cheered to note 
how active the laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard are. I attended the Alberta 
Conference of the Manitoba Synod and 
found the brethren alert and eager. 
There are two dozen pastors in the 
conference and they are quite con- 
vinced that they have reached syn- 
odical status. They want to organize 
“The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Alberta” just as soon as circumstances 
permit. They argue concentration of 
interest, especially among the laity, and 
economy in trayel. Their outlook and 
their labors for the church elsewhere 
are not to be affected. With conserved 
resources they can serve more widely. 
They have a committee at work on the 
details. 

The conference is much interested at 
present in the mission opportunities of 
the Alaska Highway area. The Mis- 
souri Synod is already there, having 
four men at work. The Norwegian 
Church and the Augustana Synod are 
also represented. The question re- 
mains: Will there not be work for 
more? The possibilities of that field 
are tremendous. The Alberta Confer- 
ence wants to explore them. The pas- 
tors also want their people to get into 
closer contact with the work at our 
seminary at Saskatoon. Arrangements 
are being made for a summer itinerary 
by one of the professors. 


Another Fascinating Mission Field 


is that of Vancouver and the Province 
of British Columbia. I spent some time 
in Vancouver and had the privilege of 
attending and addressing an intersyn- 
odical conference representing the 
American Lutheran Church, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, the Augus- 
tana Synod and the Church of Den- 
mark. The entire conference celebrated 
Holy Communion in the Danish Church. 
In the evening a mass meeting was held 
in the Augustana Church, at which the 
Rev. J. S. Neff outlined the Lutheran 
mission situation for the City of Van- 
couver and the province. He pointed 
out that out of a population in the 
province of nearly 818,000, almost 
42,000 were Lutherans. Of these more 
than 10,000 were resident in the City 
of Vancouver. 

The Lutherans are the fourth largest 
Protestant group in British Columbia. 
There are only twenty-two Lutheran 
pastors of all synods in the province, 
which is an altogether inadequate 
number considering the vastness of the 


area and the mountainous nature of 
the country. In Vancouver City there 
are fifteen parishes and nine pastors. 
The churches are poorly distributed, 
most of them being very close together. 
Relocations are being considered. Pas- 
tor Neff presented a plan for the loca- 
tion of new missions that the conference 
agreed to take under consideration in 
making recommendations to the various 
Home Mission Boards. The men were 
agreed that if we had a United Lu- 
theran Church of Canada all such 
problems would be greatly simplified. 
May God speed the day of such union! 


A Visit with Chaplains 


It was my privilege while on my tour 
to hold conferences with our Lutheran 
chaplains in Calgary, New Westminster 
and Victoria, and with the Senior Army 
Chaplain, Colonel Fallis, in Vancouver. 
The Lutheran chaplains, Captain Ross- 
bach and Flight-Lieutenant Krempin 
of the A. L. A. were then at Calgary. 
Unfortunately Chaplain Krempin was 
out of the city for the day so I could 
not see him; but Captain Rossbach took 
me in an army car through the camp 
and introduced me to his senior of- 
ficers and to the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain. He was enthusiastic about his 
work and about the helpful considera- 
tion he receives from the authorities. 
The chaplains are well equipped, the 
government even providing beautiful 
communion sets neatly bagged for 
carrying. In Vancouver I met with 
Captain Saugen of the N. L. C. He, too, 
spoke of the great opportunities of 
chaplaincy service. He had about 600 
men in his unit, being responsi bie for 
all the Protestants, 

In Vancouver all the Protestant chaga 
lains are called into weekly conference 
by the Senior Chaplain. I was invited 
to look in on one of these. I also had 
a conference of an hour’s duration with 
the Senior Chaplain. I was able to an- 
swer a number of questions regarding | 
our Church and I got his views as to 
practical relations with the churches. : 
He assured me that the men were en- 
couraged to attend their own churches 
when the services did not interfere 
with the army parade services con- 
ducted by the chaplains, and that the 
parades were not held during church 
hours. He was willing to lend any as- 
sistance to pastors in the way of pub- 
lishing the hours of their services and 
would receive their representative at 
any time for consultation. 

In Victoria I conferred with Caps 
tain Walker of the N. L. C. He was at 
that time receiving the preliminary 
training provided for chaplains and was 
happy over the prospect. Another Lu- 
theran- chaplain, Captain Miller of the 
Manitoba Synod, is stationed at Prince 
Rupert. The Lutheran Church in Can = 
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ada now has ten chaplains in the armed 
forces and other appointments pending. 
Two of these are overseas. 

While in Victoria my wife and I vis- 
ited Grace English Lutheran Church. 
Unfortunately Pastor Jansen, who lives 
‘in Seattle, was not present, but the 
church was open for organ practice and 

Mrs. Willison and I were delighted 
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with what we saw. It is a beautiful 
church—perhaps in some need of re- 
decoration, but very churchly. A young 
member with whom we spoke said the 
services were well attended and would 
be held twice each Sunday. We breathe 
a prayer for the welfare of pastor and 
people in this farthest west U. L. C. A. 
church in Canada, 


DETERMINATION TRANSLATED INTO ACTION 
Michigan Congregations Reduce Indebtedness 


Last year the Michigan Synod 
missed its 100 per cent Lutheran World 
Action goal by seven dollars. That 
made it more than 99.44 per cent pure, 
however, for the goal was $3,400. This 
year synod determined that there would 
not be even the tiniest spot of shadow 
upon its record. Latest reports show 
that the people of the “Land o’ the 
Lakes” have translated this determina- 
tion into deeds. At present synod has 
‘reported $5,025 given, while the goal 
was $4,400. Of even more significance, 
however, is the fact that for the first 
“time in history every congregation re- 
sponded to a benevolent call of the 
‘church at large. Many congregations 
‘doubled and tripled their quotas, while 
one gave four times its goal. All of 
‘which goes to prove that where there 
‘is a real need, and where that need is 
made known, Lutherans, as well as 
other people, respond generously. 


Trinity Church, Grand Rapids 

Every once in a while it becomes the 
privilege of-a pastor who writes such 
a column as this to report a significant 
achievement on the part of some lay- 
man. Rarely has it been my privilege, 
however, to record so great a service 
as that rendered by Mr. Gerard H. 
Boer, organist and choir director of 
Trinity Church, Grand Rapids. Mr. 
‘Boer became the organist of Trinity 
Church in 1913, at the age of sixteen 
years, and has performed his duties 
with outstanding ability and faithful- 
ness. For the last five years he has 
lalso acted as choir director. During 

is time three new choirs have been 
added and the membership increased 
from 25 to 120. 
Little wonder that on May 7 and 9 
the church celebrated Mr. Boer’s thir- 
tieth anniversary. On Friday evening 
the anniversary was celebrated with a 
‘banquet, and on Sunday with music 
festivals both morning and evening. 
The combined choirs sang at the morn- 
ing service, ahd the Grand Rapids’ 
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Schubert Club presented a program in 
the evening. Dr. R. J. White, pastor of 
the congregation, paid glowing tribute 
to Mr. Boer on these occasions, and the 
church and its organizations gave. him 
several gifts including a $500 war bond. 


Hope Church, Detroit 


Altogether too many congregations 
are like a man with a toothache. They 
would rather chew on gum, put a drop 
of peppermint on the tooth, or even 
take injections, than to have it out. 
Year after year they are content to pay 
interest on their indebtedness, and per- 
haps a few dollars on the principal, 
rather than to get it all over with at 
once. The statistician of Hope Church 
recently certified that this congregation 
had paid only $24,000 on its debts over 
the years, while meantime paying over 
$26,000 on interest alone. 

With the recent coming of a new pas- 
tor, the Rev. F. P. Madsen, the congre- 


gation resolved to change all this.’ 


Under his leadership, a twentieth anni- 
versary debt-reduction campaign has 
been conducted, not without fear and 
hesitation on the part of many. Yet at 
the present writing, $29,330 has been 
pledged, although the goal set had been 
only $25,000. Pastor Madsen states that 
originally it was the intention to be 
debt free by 1946; but because of the 
splendid results of the campaign, the 


ASSISTANCE ASKED 


The recent ruling by the U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department which asks the addition 
of “delivery district numbers” to addresses 
hitherto satisfactory can be accepted by 


‘the secretary’s office of the U. L. C. A. if 


each minister of the Church will promptly 
send to the secretary’s office his name, ad- 
dress, and district number. This addition 
is needed at once for the clerical directory 
in the 1944 Year Book. 
Send address to 
W. H. Greever, D.D., Secretary, 
39 East 35th Street, 
New York (16), N. Y. 


congregation will probably liquidate its 
debts by the end of 1944. Yes, even in 
days such as these, it is better to pull 
the tooth with the forceps of true stew- 
ardship than to resort to temporary 
palliatives. 


Trinity Church, Ann Arbor 

Sunday, April 4, Trinity Church, Ann 
Arbor, the Rev. H. C. Yoder pastor, 
celebrated its golden anniversary. E. E. 
Flack, D.D., dean of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, was the 
preacher at the morning service. The 
Rev. C. E. Jensen, president of the 
Michigan Synod, delivered the evening 
sermon. Beginning with the Rev. W. L. 
Tedrow in 1893, Trinity Church has 
been served by. nine pastors. Before the 
first pastor left in 1904, it had become 
self-supporting. And under the pres- 
ent pastor, the last indebtedness to the 
boards of the Church has been liq- 
uidated. In 1918 Trinity Church en- 
tered into a joint relationship with Zion 
American Lutheran Church in spon- 
soring work for Lutheran students at 
Michigan University, and since then has 
conducted a remarkable service in this 
connection. The church now numbers 
479 baptized and 360 confirmed mem- 
bers, the largest membership in its 
history. 


Three Detroit Churches 


During the week of May 2-9, Bethel 
Church, the Rev. H. E. Schildroth pas- 
tor, celebrated the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the congregation. On May 21, 
Reformation Church, the Rev. C. F. 
Stickles pastor, burned its final $10,000 
mortgage, $7,500 of which had been 
paid off during the past year. Thus it, 
together with Trinity Church, Ann 
Arbor, became entirely self-supporting. 
Unity Church, the Rev. S. L. Boger 
pastor, was the recent recipient of a 
$500 memorial gift in the form of a 
new church roof. Mr. George Lentz 
gave the memorial in remembrance of 
his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Lentz. The 
gift was doubly appreciated since the 
congregation is faced with the necessity 
of paying off its first mortgage indebt- 
edness this year. During Lent the con- 
gregation gave nearly $1,500 for this 


purpose. 


The Brotherhood 


Meeting in Augsburg Church, De- 
troit, the day before synod, the Broth- 
erhood of the Michigan Synod elected 
the following, officers: S. E. Noton, 
Olivet, Detroit, president; J. J. Paetz- 
nick, Jackson, vice-president; R. War- 
ren, Ann Arbor, secretary; G. Hughes, 
Olivet, Detroit, treasurer; C. Sterman, 
Olivet, Detroit, statistician; T. Rose, 
Reformation, Detroit, literature secre- 
tary; and G. Rauhauser, Hope, Detroit, « 
trustee. 
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WOMEN’S AND YOUTH’S INTERESTS RECEIVE ENCOURAGEMENT 


THE spring meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Somerset 
District of the Alleghany Conference 
was held in Mt. Zion Church, Scalp 
Level, the Rev. Maurice M. Smeal pas- 
tor, May 19. A morning business ses- 
sion with reports of the Central Penn- 
sylvania synodical society convention 
at Harrisburg was followed by. the 
luncheon period and an afternoon ses- 
sion. Miss Bertha Ball, director of the 
Cambria City mission in Johnstown, 
addressed the afternoon gathering. The 
Scalp Level Intermediate Luther 
League presented the pageant, “Ye Are 
the Light of the World.” An evening 
banquet program was followed by the 
closing Vesper Service in charge of 
Pastor Smeal, and the evening message 
was given by Pastor Malcolm Shutters, 
missionary on furlough from China. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Juniata- 
Northeast District of the conference 
was held in Zion Church, Hollidays- 
burg, M. S. Kemp, D.D., pastor, May 
18. A morning business session with 
reports from the synodical society con- 
vention in Harrisburg was followed by 
a luncheon period and an afternoon 
session. At the afternoon ,meeting an 
illustrated address by Pastor Malcolm 
Shutters, missionary on furlough from 
China, featured the program. Mrs. 
T. H. Buchanen of Altoona, president 
of the conference society, addressed the 
representatives from the district so- 
cieties. 


The nineteenth annual conference of 
the Group “B” Missionary Society of 
the Alleghany Conference was held in 
Bethany Church, Altoona, the Rev. 
Paul L. Reaser pastor, June 10. The 
morning session was given to devo- 
tional periods, business matters, and 
various reports. During the afternoon 
session Mrs. Malcolm Shutters, mis- 
sionary on furlough from China, spoke 
to the delegates and visitors of the so- 
cieties represented. Mrs. Frank P. 
Reiter of Johnstown, treasurer of the 
synodical society, led a most interesting 
discussion period. Mrs. T. H. Buchanen 
of Altoona, president of the conference 
society, spoke to the assembled group. 
The day of conference was closed with 
an evening banquet session. 


Youth Interests 


Highly and helpful educational ses- 
sions have been held in various sec- 
tions of the conference under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. E. S. Spees of 
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Philadelphia, associate secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board of the 
U. L. C. A. Somerset, Johnstown, Bed- 
ford, Altoona, Huntingdon, and Clear- 
field were the centers of contact for 
these meetings in the early days of 
May. The emphasis of the theme, 
“Christian Education Meeting the Pres- 
ent Crisis,” was indicative of the in- 
terest of the leader in youth work. The 
duty of the church today to counsel 
with young people regarding tempta- 
tions, conflicts, and problems was the 
issue stressed in these sessions. 


Continuing interest in Camp Na- 
wakwa at Biglerville was significantly 
evidenced at the two “Nawakwa” ral- 
lies‘held in Johnstown and Altoona the 
latter part of May. Appropriate pro- 
grams had been arranged by the lead- 
ers of these rallies, and good represen- 
tations from the district churches 
revealed the failure of war conditions 
to dampen the enthusiasm of the “Na- 
wakwaites.” Many of our young people 
are greatly interested in the camp ses- 
sions for the summer. The main con- 
cern seems to be “how to get there,” or, 
“If we get there, how will we get 
home?” We believe that the Nawakwa 
spirit will conqueh the problem. 


With the Pastors 


A beautiful window, “Christ in Geth- 
semane,” has been placed in the audi- 
torium of St. John’s Church, Clearfield, 
E. R. Hauser, D.D., pastor. It was pre- 
sented by Miss Alice Hersey in mem- 
ory of her parents, who were asso- 
ciated with the founding of St. John’s 
congregation almost a century ago. 
Two smaller memorial windows—one 
in memory of Mrs. Della Brothers and 
the other in honor of Dr. Hauser and 
family—greatly enrich the beautiful 
effect that the window creates in the 
sanctuary. 


Five young ministers of the Alle- 
ghany Conference were ordained at the 
recent meeting of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod in Harrisburg. At the 
evening service, May 26, Pastors John 
D. Foerster of the Stoystown Charge, 
Glenn Stahl of the Hooversville Charge, 


James W. Lewis of First Church, Wind-- 


ber, Richard’ Reife of the St. Clairsville 
Charge, and George R. Brosius of 
Johnstown, who is to enter the naval 
chaplaincy, were thus ordained. 


Chaplains of This Conference 


The Rev. Ellwood L. Hauser was in- 
stalled as pastor of Trinity Church, 


Bedford, Sunday, May 16, with D: 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen. 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, in charge o 
the service. Pastor Hauser served th 
Jerome-Boswell Charge of the Alle- 
ghany Conference before accepting 
call to Bedford, where he succeeds thi 
Rev. G. I. Melhorn, now pastor of Mox 
ham Church, Johnstown. 


The Rev. O. E. Feeman assumed 
new duties as pastor of St. Luke’ 
Church, Roaring Spring, Sunday, Juni 
6, where he becomes the successor 0 
Pastor C. E. Naugle, now serving th 
Lutheran Church at Beaver in the 
Pittsburgh Synod. Pastor Feeman is : 
graduate of Susquehanna Universit 
and Theological Seminary. Prior td 
coming to Roaring Spring he served ie 
Turbotville Charge (1924-1937) an 
the Aaronsburg-Millheim Charge 
(1937-1943). : 

Word comes to us that Lt. (jg) W. 
Morgan Edwards, a native of Johns- 
town, has been named a chaplain at 
the Marine Corps training center at 
Camp Elliott, San Diego, California. 
Lieutenant Edwards is a graduate of 
Susquehanna University and the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. He re- 
signed as pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church, Philadelphia, last February in 
order to enter the naval chaplaincy. 


The two congregations of the Bell- 
wood Charge have voted their pastor, 
the Rev. Russell P. Knoebel, a leave of 
absence for the duration of the war in 
order that he might serve as a chap- 
lain in the United States Army. Pastor 
Knoebel left Bellwood June 12 and re- 
ported to Harvard University training 
school for his preparatory work as a 
chaplain. Mrs. Knoebel and two chil- 
dren will continue to occupy the par- 
sonage at Bellwood. The pulpits of the 
two churches (Grace and Salem) will 
be supplied by men from Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary. Pastor Knoebel 
is a graduate of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity and Theological Seminary and 
served the Orkney Springs Charge in 
Virginia from 1927 to 1930, at which 
time he took up his work at Bellwood. 
He has had a most successful pastorate, 
during which many souls have been 
added to the church and property im- 
provements totaling $20,000 have been 
made. His many friends wish him con- 
tinued success as a Christian minister. 


The Rev. Charles H. Stong, pastor of 
the Petersburg Charge in Huntingdon 
County for the past seventeen years, 
resigned in order to take charge of his 
new duties as a chaplain in the United 
States Army. Pastor Stong departed 
for his preparatory work at Harvard 
University June 12. He is a-native of 
Altoona and has been serving the three 
congregations of the charge (Zion, 
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Petersburg; Water Street and supply at 
McAlevy’s Fort). Pastor Stong leaves 
a host of friends in this section of the 
state, and they wish him a successful 
ministry among the military and an 
early return to civilian duties. 


Increased Enthusiasm for Lutheran 
World Action 


The congregations of the Alleghany 
Conference have accepted the 1943 Lu- 
‘theran World Action program with in- 
creasing. enthusiasm. With the war 
coming closer home and many more of 


our young men and young women 
facing national service, the noble cause 
of the program receives a nobler re- 
sponse than last year. A number of the 
pastors of the conference have become 
chaplains in the armed forces, and that 
aids the program too. Pastors now in 
the chaplaincy are: Lewis Foultz, 
Russel Shilling, Howard Hilner, Walter 
Lundberg, Edwin Clapper, Louis 
Lesher, Raymond Shindler, Burleigh 
Peters, Max Huddle, Russell Knoebel, 
and Charles Stong. Pastor Fred Gren- 
inger is now serving the Lutheran 
Service Center at Columbia, S. C. 


Up Vw York, Way 


SUMMER PROGRAM IN THE UNITED SYNOD OF NEW YORK 


PLANS are under way for a vigorous 
summer program on the territory of 
the United Synod of New York. It is 
our growing conviction that larger 

- numbers of people than ever before 
will be at home and that therefore the 
Church will have an enriched oppor- 
tunity for serving. To that end the 
Parish Education forces on our terri- 
tory have been making careful prepa- 
ration. 


Daily Vacation Schools 


The synodical committee in charge of 
daily vacation Bible schools in the 
New York Synod has prepared a spe- 
cial interest project for the vacation 
schools on the general theme of 
“Prayer.” The Rev. Wilfried C. H. Tap- 
pert, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has written a brochure 
which is being sent to the schools. 


Lutheran Girls' Camp 


Camp Mahetu will be in session from 
July 3 to August 28 on Lake Kanawau- 
kee’ in the Interstate Park, New York. 
Mrs. Dorothy Zerbst Slater, 75A Haux- 
hurst Ave., Weehawken, N. J., is again 
the directress. She was elected to that 
position six years ago at the time of 
the opening of this camp. With her will 
be a splendid staff of counselors and 
leaders of girls who will make the sum- 
mer worthwhile for all who find it pos- 
sible to attend. The committee in 
charge of this work is headed by Mrs. 


George R. F. Tamke, Union City, N. J.,. 


who serves as president. The vice- 
president is Mrs. C. Franklin Koch, 
wife of the executive secretary of the 
U. L. C. A.’s Board of Social Missions. 
She is in charge of securing camp per- 
sonnel. Miss Irene Schaefer is secretary 

and Miss Jennie Meyer, treasurer. 
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Silver Bay School 


The Lutheran Summer School for 
Church Workers under the direction of 
the synodical committee on Parish 
Education will be held at Silver Bay 
on Lake George, July 22-27. Heading 
the fine group of leaders will be the 
Rev. Dr. H. Grady Cooper, recently re- 
turned missionary from China, who was 
for a time held prisoner by the Jap- 
anese. Also serving on the staff will be 
Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council; Dr. Paul M. 
Kinports, executive secretary of the 
Luther League of America; the Rev. 
Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive secre- 
tary of the Parish and Church School 
Board; Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society; the Rev. Alfred L. Beck, as- 
sistant pastor of Reformation Church, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Hugo L. Dress- 
ler, organist at Atonement Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; and the Rev. Ernest C. 
French, pastor of Christ Church, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Many of the people going to Silver 
Bay this year will plan to go to Albany, 
where they will-take the early morning 
train to Lake George Village and from 
there enjoy the beautiful boat ride up 
Lake George to Silver Bay. The school 
will emphasize the general theme, “Our 
Church and the Present World Crisis.” 
The purpose is to train leaders for ef- 
fective services now, and to that end 
conferences and courses will be con- 
ducted daily. Information concerning 
this school may be received by writing 
the dean, Dr. Paul C. White, 39 East 
35th St., New York, 16, N. Y. The Rev. 
Hugo L. Dressler of Buffalo is general 
chairman, and Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz, 
pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Albany, is the director. 


The Pinecrest Dunes Leadership 
School will be held at Pinecrest Dunes, 
Long Island, N. Y., from August 29 to 
September 6. The Rev. Dorr R. Crounse 
is dean and the Rev. Stephen O. Hirzel 
is assistant to the dean. Full informa- 
tion may be secured by writing the 
Rev. Dorr R. Crounse at 112 Court 
House Road, Franklin Square, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Luther League Convention 


Sunday, August 29, the New Jersey 
State Luther League will hold its an- 
nual convention at St. John’s Church, 
North Street, Jersey City, N. J., the 
Rev. Theodore Erdmann pastor. Dr. 
C. Franklin Koch will speak on “Facing 
the Future with Christ.” 


150th Anniversary 


THE sesquicentennial of Zion Church, 
Cobleskill, N. Y., was observed May 
16-23 with special services. The spe- 
cial speakers were as follows: County 
Anniversary service, Harry F. Baugh- 
man, D.D., professor at Gettysburg 
Seminary; Congregational Anniversary 
service, Samuel Trexler, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York; Community Anniversary 
service, C. C. Rasmussen, D.D., pro- 
fessor at Gettysburg Seminary. 

On the evening of May 19 the anni- 
versary dinner was held. Former pas- 
tors—Dr. H. Dennington Hayes, Dr. 
Frederick J. Baum, Dr. Frank Wolford, 
and Dr. William G. Boomhower—made 
brief addresses. The Rev. Harold C. 
Letts, a son of the congregation, now 
pastor at Calvary Church, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., bishop 
of Schoharie County, and the present 
pastor, the Rev. Morris C. Skinner, 
were among the speakers. 

Zion Church has worshiped in two 
buildings. The first, called the Brick 
Church, served the congregation from 
1794 to 1868. During a recent celebra- 
tion the site was marked by a historical 
tablet. The present Gothic church was 
dedicated July 1, 1868. Thirty-two pas- 
tors have served this congregation since 
1758. 

When the first building was erected, 
only an inn, a store, and a few log 
houses occupied by thirteen families 
formed the community. The Sunday 
school was begun under Dr. George A. 
Lintner in 1826 and was the first Lu- 
theran Sunday school in the state of 
New York. 

Zion Church is also recognized as the 
cradle of the foreign mission movement 
in the United Lutheran Church. “Aunt 
Nancy” Shafer started it by helping to 
raise funds to send Walter Gunn as a 
missionary to India in 1843. He was a 
native of Carlisle and a member of Dr. 
Lintner’s church at Schoharie. , 
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CHURCH CAMPS WELL PATRONIZED THIS SEASON 
Response to Lutheran World Action Good 


Wirtu the arrival of summer, thoughts 
are again directed toward the numerous 
camps which are conducted in the 
Pocono region, where opportunity is 
provided for physical and spiritual rec- 
reation. From all advance announce- 
ments this promises to be a banner year 
in the camps which nestle among the 
pines, the hemlocks and the oaks by 
the side of the placid lakes and cooling 
streams. Hundreds of young people, as 
well as adults, will find a season of 
helpful recreation in the Poconos and 
become fitted for the more strenuous 
tasks ahead when they return to their 
respective cities. Indications also point 
to well-filled resort hotels and similar 
institutions which cater to the public. 
Although notice that Pocono Manor Inn 
will be turned back to civilian use after 
July 1 has been recently given, advance 
reservations indicate that this popular 
hostelry will be “filled to the roof” 
throughout the vacation season. Ar- 
rangements are now being made for the 
conduct of religious services each Sun- 
day morning in the auditorium, with 
guest preachers to bring the Gospel. 
Several of the pastors of our Lutheran 
Ministerium will be numbered among 
these visiting clergymen. The congre- 
gations throughout the region have 
made plans to care for the spiritual 
needs of the many vacationists during 
the summer season. 


The Ministerium's Camps 

Director LeRoi E. Snyder of Camps 
Miller and Hagan of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania has announced that res- 
ervations made for these camps surpass 
former years. New types of programs 
have been set up that will conform in 
large measure to the period of emer- 
gency through which we are passing, 
and the boys and girls will be afforded 
training that conforms to suggested 
plans from our government. The spir- 
itual welfare of the young people will 
not be overlooked, but will definitely 
tie up with a program intended to de- 
velop Christian men and women. The 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Fischer, newly elected 


president of the Ministerium of Penn-_ 


sylvania, will conduct the service and 
bring the message at these camps of 
the synod on the Fourth of July. 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 


has made splendid provision for the 
cottagers, guests at “Nestledown” and 
campers from the Paradise Falls Camp 
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for Girls. They are happy to announce 
that Paul J. Hoh, D.D., professor of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, has been se- 
cured as the guest preacher through- 
out the summer. Services will be con- 
ducted each Sunday morning in the 
auditorium-chapel. Arrangements have 
been made with the Greyhound bus to 
stop at Paradise Falls, so that trans- 
portation facilities will be available for 
all who plan to spend a season at this 
fine’ Lutheran resort. A church school 
will be conducted for cottagers and 
campers. Indications point to the most 
largely attended camp in the history of 
the Association. 


At Tobyhanna 


Speaking of camps, reminds us of the 
large camp that is being constructed 
by our government at the old artillery 
proving grounds at Tobyhanna. Con- 
tracts have recently been let by the 
government which involve the expen- 
diture of a half million dollars to en- 
large this camp. Included in the pro- 
gram of expansion is the erection of a 
hospital and a chapel. In recent months 
the Monroe County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, with the aid of several citizens, 
has purchased a Christian flag to be 
used in the chapel. All the congrega- 
tions of the county are also providing 
assistance to the chaplain by the con- 
tribution of books, literature and other 
appointments that are required ef- 
fectively to carry on Christian work 
among the men who are stationed at 
this camp. 


Lutheran World Action 


was the theme in all our congregations 
in the Pocono area during the month of 
May. From reports received it is evi- 
dent that all of the congregations have 
made a fine response to this important 
work of the church, many of them go- 
ing “over the top.” One congregation 
called upon its members to honor the 
sons and daughters of that congrega- 
tion who are in the service of the na- 
tion by sponsoring these young people 
with an appropriate gift. Each boy is 
being told the name of his sponsor, and 
thus a special tie is established with 
the home congregation. 


Personal 

The Rev. Joseph B. Mohr recently 
tendered his resignation as pastor of 
Zion Church, Smithfield Township, 
after ten years of active service in this 
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field. He has accepted a call to our 
Lutheran Church at Egypt, Pa. This 
congregation was recently shocked by 
the sudden death of one of its most 
active members: Mr. John M. Michaels, 
dropped dead while engaged in fighting 
a forest fire that was approaching the 
church building. ‘ 


Sunday, May 23, the Rev. P. N, 
Wohlsen, pastor of St. John’s Church in 
Stroudsburg, celebrated the’ thirtieth 
anniversary of his ordination before a 
congregation that taxed the capacity of 
the sanctuary. The sermon was 
preached by the pastor on the theme, 
“After Thirty Years in the Christian 
Ministry.” 4 

Sunday afternoon, May 30, will go 
down as a red letter day in the history 
of Grace Church, East Stroudsburg. It 
marked the dedication of a sound distri- | 
bution and electric ear deaf system and | | 
public tower music ‘system. The ear. 
system was presented as a memorial 
to James Madison Bunnell by members 
of his family and the public tower 
music system was presented by citizens 
of the community. The electric phones 
were presented by J. Madison Bunnell, 
accepted by Frank B. Michaels, a trus- 
tee of Grace Church, and consecrated 
by the pastor, the Rev. J. S. Kistler. 

The public tower system was pre- 
sented by Senator M. F. Crowe and ac- 
cepted by the Hon. S.\E. Shull, Pres- 
ident Judge of Monroe County, and 
consecrated by the Rev. Harold C. 
Eaton, pastor of the Methodist Church 
of East Stroudsburg. Others who par-— 
ticipated in the service were the pastor 
of the mother congregation, St. John’s, 
Stroudsburg; the Rev. J. F. Donald; 
Prof. J. H. Kunkle, superintendent of 
Monroe County schools; the Rev. 
Thomas Shoesmith, Prof. E. E. Kuntz, 
Dr. Joseph F. Noonan, president of the 
East Stroudsburg Teachers’ College; 
G. J. Schulmerich, president of the 
company that installed the systems; 
Kennard Lewis, Chief Burgess of East 
Stroudsburg; LeRoi E. Snyder, director 
of Camp Miller; and the Rev. John 
Bellingham. Special music was fur- 
nished by the church choir, the junior 
choir of Grace Church, the Pocono 
Male Chorus and the Home Defense 
Band. Grace Church continues to 
cancel a $500 indebtedness bond each 
month under the energetic leadership 
of the pastor, the Rev. J. S. Kistler. é 
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Fifty Years. of Service 


GoLDEN jubilee services were held at 
St. John’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa., 
June 13-16 to anv the fiftieth ‘anni 
versary of the ordination, installatio 
and pastorate of the Rev. Nevin 
Miller. At the Sunday services on June 
13 Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of th 


The Luthera 


Ministerium .of Pennsylvania, preached 
the sermon in the morning and made a 
few brief remarks at the Sunday school 
celebration, and Dr. William Seaman, 
president of the Norristown Confer- 
ence, preached in the evening. 

Monday evening was Fellowship 

Night. On this occasion there was a 
great outpouring of members and 
friends to pay tribute to this man who 
has. counted for much in the com- 
munity. A purse of $600 was presented 
to Pastor Miller. Mr. Carl H. Weiland 
was chairman for the evening. Brief 
greetings were brought by neighboring 

-Lutheran pastors. 

Wednesday night was sponsored by 
the Ministerial Association of Phoenix- 
ville and Vicinity, and pastors of the 
community brought greetings telling of 
the high regard in which Mr. Miller is 
held. 

The Rev. Nevin E. Miller was called 
as pastor of St. John’s Church May 16, 
1893, and was ordained six days later. 
He began his pastorate June 1, 1893. 
The church record of these fifty years 

of service is as follows: Infant baptisms, 
760; admissions, 1,210; burials, 1,150; 
marriages, 440. Pastor Miller has 
shared the joys and sorrows of this 
congregation, and is beloved by them 
and by the entire community. 


Dr. Weyl’s Golden 
Anniversary 


June 13 John A. Weyl, D.D., cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination. A testimonial dinner was 
_ tendered him by the church council and 
_the Parish Aid Society of St. Matthew’s 
“Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., which he has 


been serving as supply pastor since 


| January 3, 1943. 

| Mr. Henry Beisler, treasurer of the 
United Synod of New York, who was 
confirmed by Dr. Weyl in Grace 
Church, Manhattan, which Dr. Weyl 
| served for thirty-eight years, -was toast- 
“master. The Rev. S. Kornman delivered 
the invocation. Congratulatory ad- 
‘dresses were made by the Rev. Werner 
Jentsch, the Rev. W. C. Otten, Mr. 
Henry Bandalin, vice-president of the 
church council, Mrs. Willian A. Sny- 
‘der, Henry F. Bruning, M.D., Mrs. 
Sophie Miller, the Rev. L. Happ, H. C. 
} Wasmund, D.D., and J. G. F. Blaesi, 
}D.D. All of them spoke in appreciative 
terms of the long, successful, blessed 
and beautiful ministry of Dr. Weyl. He 
was characterized as an able preacher, 
faithful pastor and cherished friend. 
Mrs. Pauline Altenau, in the name of 
St. Matthew’s, presented Dr. Weyl with 
ja fine traveling bag and an umbrella, 
which when opened by Dr. and Mrs. 
Weyl had greenbacks dangling from 


It You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked € may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Immortal Sergeant, 
Keeper of the Flame, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, The More the Merrier, 
My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, 
Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine. 


Alibi (British film 
distributed by 
ep.) 


p. 
M. Lockwood 
Hugh Sinclair 


*The Human 
Comedy (MGM) 
Fay Bainter 
Jack Jenkins 
Van Johnson 
Frank Morgan 
Mickey Rooney 


The Leopard Man 


Melodrama. Using decoy to 
pry secret from girl enter- 
tainer providing murderer’s 
alibi, police uncover real 
plot. 


Drama of everyday people 
discovering the mystery of 
life, seen mostly through 
eyes of three sons—aged 
five, twelve and twenty—in 
an American small-town 
family. 


Melodrama. Weird mur- 


Bizarre setting gives film atmos- 
phere of mystery, and suspense is 
deftly handled. For most part, how- 
ever, routine detective material. M 


Simply yet eloquently done, unself- 
conscious and sincere, with spir- 
itual overtones, this is an outstand- 
ing setting forth of the beauty and 
meaning of everyday life in terms 
of the screen. Excellent. Mo yee 


Supernatural is not introduced, yet 


(RKO) 

James Bell 
Margo 

Dennis O’Keefe 


Presenting Lily 
Mars (MGM) 
Marta Eggerth 
Van Hefli 
Judy Garland 


Reveille With - 
Beverly (Col.) 
Ann Miller 
Wm. Wright 


A Stranger in 
Town (MGM) 
R. Carlson 
Frank Morgan 
Jean Rogers 


ders follow escape of tame 
leopard. But the leopard is 
found dead—then who is 
guilty? 


Musical recounting the 
phenomenal and successful 
efforts of stage-struck girl 
from Indiana to impress 
famous producer of her 
talent. 


usual fear and portent of “horror” 
type film are featured. Effectively 
presented but unpleasant fare. M 


In a trite, oft-done plot Lily wins all 
in improbable fashion, to the tune of 
elaborate settings, staged spectacles 
and some comic ruses. Tuneful, 
pleasant, very frothy. M, Y 


Musical. When girl an- 
nouncer for sunrise pro- 
gram switches from sym- 
phony to swing, fame and 
the adoration of whole 
army camps become hers. 


Comedy. Vacationing su- 
preme court justice dis- 
covers political mess in 
small town. Incognito, he 
helps young lawyer clean 
it up. 


Thin, stilted story is just a frame to 
introduce five famous swing bands 
in action. M, Y 


What promises to be good discern- 
ing comedy falls prey to temptation 
to exaggerate vices of villains into 
burlesque, comes out mildly enter- 
taining but overdone. - 


Over 150 letters of congratulation 
were received by Dr. Weyl, some of 
which were read at the dinner. Among 
them was a telegram from his first con- 
gregation in Liverpool, N. Y., which 
was simultaneously celebrating its 
ninetieth anniversary. Grace Church, 
Manhattan, of which Dr. Weyl was the 
successful and faithful pastor for many 
years, and Mrs. G. B. Young, and Mrs. 
W. E. Brown, widows of former pastors 
of St. Matthew’s, also sent letters. Dr. 
Weyl also received other substantial 
remembrances. 

The delightful repast was enjoyed by 
all. Dr. Weyl in his own gracious way 


thanked one and all for the many ex- 

pressions of kindness, congratulation — 
and good wishes. Mrs. Weyl was the 

recipient of flowers and good wishes for 

the faithful part she played in making 

the golden event a reality. 

At the festival morning service, Dr. 
Weyl preached the anniversary sermon 
on the subject, “A Memorable Day.” 
The service was beautified by the in- 
spiring anthems of the choir and the 
violin solo by Mr. Whistler. The church 
was filled with an audience of old and 
new friends. The Rev. E. A. Sheldon, 
the pastor-elect, sent hearty greetings 
and good wishes. J Geeks 
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Vhs a MounE of Cah Ohio 


A TERRITORY FROM WHICH SIXTEEN MISSIONARIES 
HAVE GONE TO MISSION FIELDS 


Tue Lakeside Summer School has 
been given the green light by the Synod 
of Ohio. It is felt the school this season 
—July 19-25—will be better than ever. 
Highlighting the week are Dr. Paul 
Roth, president of Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary at Minneapolis, for 
the morning Bible hour, Dr. Alvin E. 
Bell in previews of the Augsburg Les- 
sons, Mrs. Marion Poppen Athy in 
teaching methods, Melius Christiansen 
of St. Olaf College for music lovers; 
and for missions, Miss Christie Zim- 
merman and Mrs. John I. Meck; and 
for the assembly period, Dr. Emily 
Werner, professor in Biblical Seminary, 
New York City. 


The Lutheran Women’s League of 
Tuscarawas County held its spring 
meeting at Bolivar May 14. About one 
hundred persons were in attendance. 
The address was given by Mrs. Harry 
Frank of Canton, president of the Kast 
Ohio Conference. Reports showed 
marked improvement and remarkable 
activity in the eighteen churches of the 
county. An unusual number of young 
people have been confirmed; Easter 
services were exceptionally well sup- 
ported, and this support is being gen- 
erally well sustained. Splendid im- 
provements have been made in our 
churches in Dover, New Philadelphia, 
the Tuscarawas Parish, Stone Creek 
Parish, the Stone Creek church giving 
one of its young men, Slayton Witwer, 
to the gospel ministry at the recent an- 
nual session in Lancaster; a new heat- 
ing plant at Shanesville; vested choirs 
in the Shanesville, Baltic, and New- 
comerstown churches. Two legacies 
amounting to $1,000 each have been 
received by St. Paul Church, New- 
comerstown, the Rev. Charles S. Foust 
pastor. Strasburg Church remodeled 
its parsonage and gave its pastor, the 
Rev. Karl Schofer, to the chaplaincy. 
He is stationed at Will Rogers Field, 
Oklahoma. 


An Honor to Holmes County 


In his sermon at the Memorial Serv- 
ice at the recent meeting of the Synod 
of Ohio Chaplain Joseph Sittler, Jr., 
referred to the late missionary, Dr. 
L. L. Uhl, as one who in his years of 
retirement always “roared into synod 
meetings like a hurricane and shouted 
his enthusiasm for missions.” That is 
a deft touch of the portrait of as sin- 
cere an advocate of missions as the 
Lutheran Church has ever had. Dr. 
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Uhl was a native of Holmes County, in 
the heart of East Ohio. On his last visit 
to synod a few years ago he spent a 
day or two in the vicinity of his boy- 
hood home. Dr. Uhl was a great man— 
a faithful servant of the Church labor- 


ing in India fifty years. It has seemed ° 


to this writer that Holmes County 
should render a deserved honor to this 
churchman by memorializing him on 
the public square in Millersburg. Nor 
should we overlook the fact that 
Holmes County, maintaining but a 
single small parish, has given Morris 
Officer to the missionary enterprise. 
The same parish which produced Dr. 
Uhl produced Morris Officer, who es- 
tablished our mission in Africa in 1860. 


Missionary Sisters 


Tuscarawas County, adjoining 
Holmes on the east, has produced an- 
other veteran missionary in the person 
of Dr. Mary Baer whose body rests at 
Guntur, in the land of her devoted 
ministry, India. The Church well re- 
members this faithful missionary who 
rendered such signal service in both 
Guntur and Chirala. Dr. Mary Baer 
was born and reared on a farm near 
Dover and died at- her home at Kota- 
giri, India, July 11, 1942, at the age of 
seventy-nine years, after forty-seven 
years of service. A beautiful two-story 
hospital stands at Chirala to honor her 
memory and work. Near by is a big 
dispensary and orphanage. 


Her sister, Emma K. Baer, A.B., has 
also been a devoted servant of the 
Church for many years. They were 
members of the Dover church. Living 
in Dover is a brother, Frank, eighty- 
one years of age, and a lifelong mem- 
ber of the home church. He is an 
ardent advocate of missions. Through- 
out the sessions of the recent meeting 
of the East Ohio Conference in the 
local church he was in the front pew 
and a keen listener-in of every move 
the convention made. The Christian 
influence of the Baers is keenly and 
gratefully felt in the Dover and sur- 
rounding Lutheran churches. 


A Missionary Nurse 


Another missionary who went out 
from East Ohio was Miss Katherine 
Fahs, a deaconess in Trinity Church, 
Canton, under Dr. John H. Harpster. 
After a course of training in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania she went to 
India in 1894. She took a special course 


at Cama Hospital, Bombay. She was — 


the first missionary nurse in that land. 


After thirty-four years of faithful serv- — 


ice Miss Fahs retired in 1928. Yet “re- 
tiring means only a change of work,” 
as she said at the Des Moines conven- 
tion of the U. L. C. A. in 1940. 


Tuscarawas County has also given to 
our great work at Buenos Aires Mrs. 
John Armbruster of the Strasburg 
church. 


The roster of the Synod of Ohio car- 
ries the names of sixteen missionaries 
who had served, or are serving, in for- 
eign lands. 


World Action—Apportionment 


The two heads of the Lutheran World 
Action campaign in the Synod of Ohio, 
who are stationed here in the heart of 
East Ohio, reported at its recent meet- 
ing that the “action” had gone beyond 
the synod’s quota. It went over in im- 
pressive fashion, we will say. And in 


our own mind we have asked, “Why — 


doesn’t our synodical apportionment go 
over? When has it gone over?” We do 
not know, but we would guess—never. 
Some of the reasons? (1) Lack of def- 
inite and aggressive leadership in the 
matter of raising the apportionment. 
No one or two men have been given 
the task, as was so in this recent suc- 
cessful endeavor. It would seem with- 
in the wisdom and province of a synod 
to choose and charge one of its mem- 
bers with this task. If it is orthodox 
to place “World Action” giving under 
pressure, why isn’t it so to place the 
raising of synodical benevolences un- 
der pressure? (2) The lack of initia- 
tive on the part of the individual pas- 
tor. Clearly in this Lutheran World 
.Action the pastor was concerned— — 
deeply so, for obvious reasons. Clearly 
when the pastor is not concerned and 
active little, if any, results are obtained. 


Benevolences are life-giving and life- a 


sustaining substances. Someone should 
be charged with the responsibility of 


raising them. If this were done, the : 


apportionment would be secured, and 
there would be more time on the floor 
of synods for constructive legislation. 


A Diamond Jubilee a 
PractIcau.y the entire month of May 
was observed by St. John’s Church, — 


Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
Rev. Werner Jentsch pastor, as Anni-— 


versary Month in commemoration of — 
the congregation’s seventy-fifth anni- — 


versary. At three special English serv-_ 
ices the thought of the past, the present — 
and the future was emphasized. May 2, — 
two sons of the congregation, Pastor 
Henry Berkobin of Nutley, N. J., and — 
Pastor ‘Edwin Grubb of Jersey City, 


paid tribute to the past of the congre- 
gation and emphasized the continuing 
importance of the Church of Christ. 
The annual Confirmation Reunion was 
observed at this service. May 9 Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, president of the 
United Synod of New York, empha- 
sized the present needs and values of 
the church. A special feature of this 
service was the attendance of all or- 
ganizations of the congregation. May 16 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the Lutheran World Convention, 
Save a reassuring picture of the future 
of the Christian Church to the as- 
sembled congregation, including the 
members of the Sunday and weekday 
church school and the junior choir. 
The Sunday services were concluded 
with a special German service—a trib- 
ute to the founders, the early workers 
and builders in the life of the congre- 
gation. The preacher on this occasion 
was a former pastor—the Rev. Dr. Fred 
H. Bosch of Manhattan of whose serv- 
ices there is great appreciation. 
Interspersed between these services 
were a number of social events—the 


Ladies’ Aid Society observed its 
seventy-fifth anniversary; the Luther 
League sponsored a night with Dr. 
Paul C. White, secretary for Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work of 
the United Synod of New York, as the 
speaker. 

The anniversary banquet, catered, in 
the Sunday school rooms, proved to be 
a most enjoyable affair. Greetings from 
pastors, friends, and organizations were 
read, personal greetings were brought 
by two former pastors, Dr. F. H. Bosch 
and Dr. Henry Wasmund; by the pres- 
ident of the Long Island Conference, 
Pastor Walter Ruccius; by the director 
of the Brooklyn Inner Mission Society, 
Pastor Samuel Kornmann; and Mrs. 
William Snyder in behalf of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the New 
York Synod. These greetings testified 
to the significant contribution which 
St. John’s Church has made, and is still 
making, in many areas of the church’s 
life. A great surprise was the pres- 
entation of a generous purse to the 
pastor by the church council in behalf 
of the congregation. 


Vhova Soils Synod Vecis 
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The Rev. Erwin. S. Spees, associate 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. Parish and 
Church School Board, spent a week in 
June visiting the parishes of the synod. 
His tour opened at Halifax June 7, 
where he addressed the workers of 
Resurrection Church. During his con- 
tacts with the workers he stressed 
“Christian Education Meeting the 
Present Crisis.” 


‘The great national holiday of Nor- 
way, Constitution Day, was celebrated 
by a special service in the Church of 
the Resurrection, Halifax, Sunday eve- 
ning, May 16. This service was in 
charge of the Rev. B. Hindal, pastor 
of the Norwegian Seamen’s Mission. 
Many Norwegian officials—among them 
Harald Juell, Norwegian Consul at 
Halifax, and Commander Erikson of 
the Norwegian Navy—were present. 
Addresses were delivered by these of- 
cials who urged their fellow-country- 
en to carry on the battle until their 
eloved Norway was again free. The 
hurch was filled with Norwegians liv- 
g in Halifax, their Canadian friends, 
d members of Resurrection Church. 


The Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, pastor 
f Resurrection Church, has returned 
ome from the hospital, where he is on 
he road to complete recovery. The 
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SECRETARY SPEES VISITS NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 


By Douctas A. Conrap 


church council recently granted him a 
leave of absence until the first of Sep- 
tember in order that he may have a 
complete recovery from his recent se- 
rious operation. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for supplies to carry on the 
services during the summer. 


On Pentecost, the Rev. L. Bald, in- 
terim pastor of Zion congregation, 
Lunenburg, confirmed a large group of 
young people at the morning service. 
In the afternoon another large group 
was confirmed at Grace Church, First 
South, also a part of this parish. 


St. Luke’s congregation at Baker’s 
Settlement was recently the recipient 
of a splendid and enduring gift in the 
form of altar brassware—a crucifix, 
candlesticks, and vases. These were 
presented to the congregation by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvan J. Getson in memory 
of their parents, John W. and Catherine 
A. Getson and Joseph R. Falkenham. 
The service of dedication was held on 
the evening of May 19, and was con- 
ducted by the pastor, the Rev. C. L. 
Monk. The sermon was preached by 
the president of synod, the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker. 


The Rev. Paul W. H. Eydt, pastor of 
the Conquerall Parish, attended the 


NEWBERRY 


College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
A four-year Liberal Arts accredited 
co-educational college. 
Owned and controlled by the South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Flor- 
ida Synods of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Located in the “Iodine Center” of 
the nation and the equable climate of 

the Piedmont region. 

Well-rounded program of student 
activities; personal attention; home- 
like atmosphere; reasonable expenses. 

Aiding war effort, accelerated pro- 
gram enables student to graduate 
within less than three calendar years. 
“A College where: at things are put 
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“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


conference of foreign missionaries 
which was held at Gettysburg from 
May 30 to June 4. Pastor Eydt went as 
the representative of the Nova Scotia 
Synod. 


Northern Conference Convention 


The regular spring sessions of the 
Northern Conference of the Nova 
Scotia Synod were held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Lapland, June 11. At the 
morning service, when the Holy Com- 
munion was administered, the liturgy 
was conducted by the Rev. Paul Eydt, 
secretary of conference, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. James 
Dauphinee, president. A large num- 
ber of delegates and friends were pres- 
ent at all the sessions and took away 
with them the inspiration which a well- 
planned program provides. 

At the business session, the following 
were elected officers for the coming 
year: President, the Rev. James Dau- 
phinee; secretary, Mr. Clarence Lowe, 
Branch LaHave. The special speaker 
for the occasion was the Rev. Erwin S. 
Spees of the Parish and Church School 
Board, who addressed the gathering on 
the various phases and needs of Chris- 
tian education. An invitation from St. 
James Church, Branch LaHave, to hold 
the fall convention there was accepted. 
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eS Cadets at Midland 
College 


Provipine training for hundreds of 
army and navy fliers, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Association War Training Serv- 
ice affords young pilot trainees their 
first taste of flying and the chance to 
earn their first silver wings. Typical of 
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ment of Business Administration. 


tional. Member Southern Association. 


normal student life. 
For information, address 


Box F Roanoke College 
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Roanoke College 


A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-professional work 
in law, dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, engineer- 
ing, nursing, and social service. Strong Depart- 
Co-educa- 


A group of Naval Aviation Cadets pursues 
own curriculum and does not interfere with 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


Military Co-ordinator Alvin E. 
Tiemann sends a Morse code 
message. Cadets must be able to 
read and write such messages. 


Cadets learning aircraft identi- 
fication from Prof. Frank H. Ben- 
nett. A split second lost in recog- 
nizing a plane might mean death 
to any flier. 


the first phase of the training program 
was the elementary course given this 
year at Midland College in Fremont, 
Nebraska, for naval cadets. 

Since September 1942 three units of 
fliers have received primary instruction 
on the Midland campus. 

The elementary program calls for 
eight weeks of training, during which 
time the fliers receive an average of 
between thirty-five and forty hours of 
flying and nearly 250 hours of ground 
school. 

Ground school studies include Morse 
code, mathematics, aircraft identifica- 
tion, civil air regulations, physics, nav- 
igation, meteorology, general service of 
aircraft, military drill, ceremonies, dis- 
cipline and customs. 

The cadet’s day at Midland was 5.15 
A. M. to 9.00 P. M. 

Midland College faculty members 
serving as instructors were Profs. Gil- 
bert Lueninghoener, Frank H. Bennett, 
Oscar Lyders, M. L. Fraser, James 
Weblemoe, and William Nelson. Flight 
instructors were Pat Cook, John Siems 
and Maynard Ranslem. 

Instructors teaching meteorology, 
navigation and general service of air- 
craft were required by the C. A. A. to 
pass rigid tests. Examinations for the 
cadets were likewise rigid. 

At Midland the visual-audio method 
of instruction was largely used this 


year, slides being shown to the stu- 
dents, particularly in aircraft identifica- 
tion. Charts which they would late 
employ in charting courses were usec 
in navigation classes, and code sending 
and receiving was practiced on actua 
code-sending keys. Numerous book: 
and manuals in the college library were 
available as supplements to the in- 
struction received by the cadets in thei 
various study courses. | 

—Midland College News Bureau... 


SHORTAGE FACED 


Rirz E. Herrman, general manage! 
of the Lutheran Hospital Society 0: 
Southern California, which owns anc 
operates the California Hospital, the 
Santa Monica Hospital and the Loam- 
shire Convalescent Hospital and ia 
Home, states that Los Angeles is fac 
with an acute shortage of hospital facil 
ities. This has been due primarily t 
the rapid expansion of this area causes 
by the defense program. : 

He states that 1,500 additional bed 
are needed and eight major hospita 


expansion purposes. Mr. Heerman als¢ 
states that the shortage of nurses ha 
reached a critical point. This shortage 
can be attributed to the lack of nursing 
schools which goes hand in hand witl 
the lack of hospital facilities. In 1942 
there were only 3,315 student nurse 
enrolled in the State of California and 
according to the population ratio, th 
should have been over 9,000. Li 
Angeles County had 600 student nurses 
and with approximately 40 per cent 0 
the population of the state in au 
county, some 3,000 student nurse 
should have been enrolled. 

The Federal Government is vV 
active in trying to encourage yo 
women to enter schools: of nur 
They can in this way render a gooc 
service to their country and at the sa 


te 
4 


time prepare themselves for a profes- 
sional career. 

Mr. Heerman also stated that an 
emergency measure had recently 


passed the state legislature, and has’ 


been signed by the Governor, which 
eliminates the requirement that nurses 
be registered in the State of California. 
This emergency measure will be in ef- 
fect for the duration. Therefore, nurses 
from other states can serve in Cali- 
fornia without securing a state license. 
The increased population of California 
due to. war industries creates enlarged 
requirements. 


PARENTS, Do You Know That Lutherans 
are proud of their only women’s college at 
Marion, Virginia? 

—A Junior College with two years of college 
work following the last two years of high 


school. 


—Personal attention in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 


—Within the financial ability of the girl who 


really wishes further education. 
For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


Lutheran Students Look Ahead 


L. S. A. A. Exchanges Views on Post-war Planning Program 
By DELORIS KANTEN, Publicity Chairman 


It 1s not too early to lay the ground 
work on which to build a permanent 
world peace. This was the conclusion 
of a group of youth from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., meeting at North- 
western Seminary in Minneapolis for 
the first in a series of eight discussions 
eoncerned with the problems of a just 
and lasting peace. The sponsor of this 
and following meetings is the Lutheran 
Student Association of America. 
~ On successive Thursday nights dur- 
ing the spring, various problems con- 
cerning the dynamic world of today 
were discussed, including psychological, 
social, political and economic aspects 
of the peace; and the Church’s position 
in the world at war and in the post- 
war world. One meeting was devoted 
to a critical evaluation of peace plans. 
’ The purpose of the meetings was two- 
fold: (1) to further young people’s un- 
derstanding of the problems facing 
them for their own enlightenment. This 
is the obligation of every intelligent 
sitizen of a Christian democracy; (2) 


on the part of Christian youth so that 
hey may help work out a peace that 
ill be permanent. 

It was agreed that it would be dif- 
cult for the church as such to act upon 
ipecific proposals, but that its members, 
eting as individuals, could do much 
expanding the democratic processes 
fm our own country. This would include 
xtending educational opportunities and 
iaaking use of them as a basis for en- 
ightened opinion, engendering toler- 


ongressmen.. 
hat material support be given to pre- 
ent programs for the relief of suffer- 
peoples all over the world. The 
onditions in Denmark and Norway 


70 lay the groundwork for sound action . 


It was also suggested . 


opinion that isolationism must not be 
allowed to return. They felt that trade 
and immigration barriers should be 
lowered and international controls of 
money and trade should be established. 

The Report of the Delaware Confer- 
ence on a Just and Durable Peace and 
Dr. Nolde’s Christian World Action 
were the textbooks on which the dis- 
cussions were based. Other current 
material from a prepared bibliography 
was also used. 

The meetings were planned by the 
leaders of the Minnesota Luther League 
(ULCA), and the Rev. John Simmons, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 
in Minneapolis, was the moderator. 

At the last meeting of the group, an 
evaluation of the series was made, and 
a committee was appointed to carry on 
the work begun during the series. Pres- 
ent plans call for publication of the lec- 
tures and the materials discussed, radio 
programs on the topic, distribution of 
the text materials to service men and 
young people’s organizations and a 
general information service. Another 
series is being planned for next fall. 

Groups interested in planning such 
discussions may obtain details and ma- 
terials from Eugene Spika, president of 
the Minnesota Luther League, 5449 
10th Ave., South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


Sixtieth Anniversary 
Celebration 


Minneapolis, Minn. The sixtieth an- 
niversary of St. John’s Church, Wash- 
burn Park, was observed during the 
month of May. On the first Sunday 
Pastor Lyle C. Burns preached on “The 
Church That Will Survive.” May 9 was 
historical Sunday, with early services 
held at the sites of the first and second 
churches, concluding with a regular 
service in the present church. 

The sixtieth anniversary class was 


“|. whal art can leach, 
What wotce can Keach 
‘Te sacred Organs praise vA 
— ORATORIO, HANDEL 


No human voice, nor other instrument, 
can approach the majesty of the organ. 
Its magnificent music seems to pour forth 
from a living soul. 


But the rich expression and beauty of 
tone depend on scientific principles; and 
Maller technicians have studied those 
principles for years. 


Today, Moller is engaged in war work 
but, when Peace comes, our craftsmen 
will be ready at once to build fine or- 
gans again. 


OW lOMER 
THE ARTIST OF ORGANS: THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


confirmed May 16. On May 23 the 


_guest preacher was the Rev. S. H. Roth, 


pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Neenah, 
Wis. May 30 was observed as Memo- 
rial Sunday. 

A feature of the celebration was the 
beginning of a $6,000 building fund to 
be used in the completion of the parish 
house. 

C. A. Piel, D.D., former pastor of St. 
James, with which St. John’s merged 
before it moved to Washburn Park in 
1927, was the guest speaker at the 
birthday banquet May 21. Other hon- 
ored speakers were former pastors and 
the Governor of Minnesota. 

Justice Andrew Holt is the only liv- 
ing charter member of St. John’s and 
holds the record of being a regular 


communicant for sixty years. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Visitors always welcome at 


THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A. M. - 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


ROOM AND BOARD 
Will board two adults near Philadelphia. Ad- 


dress: G.-Henning, Bryn Athyn, Pa. one 
Chapel Hill 0420. ie 


Hamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
. Wittenberg. College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


For Information and 
Literature, write 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Fremont, Nebraska 


OFFERS additional courses to young women in teacher 
training, journalism, nursing, and business, upon the 
foundation of liberal arts and sciences. 


Priorities of War Rob Children of Home Life 


Mrnisters and social workers agree that “children are the first casual- 


ties of war.” 


Family life, they report, is greatly disturbed and children are 


the first and greatest victims. We quote: 


“The changes in family life have, of 
course, been going on for many years. 
The great increase in divorce, the fact 
that the home is no longer the center 
of industry, and the ‘growing ano- 
nymity of community living,’ are all 
part of this picture, as Eleanor Glueck 
points out in the March 15 issue of 
Social Action. But some of these trends 
have been enormously accelerated by 
wartime developments. The absence of 
many fathers and older brothers in the 
armed services or in war industry in 


FRED. C. WIEGMAN, D.D. 


President. 


A Tew 1Sook ¢\W hat Matters 


Death. 


~frat:inatter most 


By WALTON HARLOWE GREEVER 


By WALTON HARLOWE GREEVER 


In this little book Dr. Greever sets forth in plain 
language the essentials of the Christian faith. Here 
the age-old Christian truths are revealed—regarding 
the revelation of God in the Bible, the meaning of 
Christ’s birth, the “Grace” 


redemption, Baptism, Prayer, the Holy Communion, 


of God in revelation and 


WHAT MATTERS is a good book for a few min- 
utes’ thoughtful study each day. Its twenty-six chapters 
presenting the essence of Christian teaching will grow 
in meaning as we think them over. 


CHAPTER SUBJECTS: The Bible; The Incar- 


Particularly Suit- 
able for: 


Members in the 
Armed Forces 


Church Members 
Non-Church Members 


New and Recent 
Confirmands 


Family or Personal 
Devotional Use 


nation; The Christian Religion; Christian Doc- 
trine; Grace; Faith; Prayer; The Will of God; 
Eternal Life; The “Real Presence”; Worship; The 
Christian Minister; The Church; Baptism; The 
Holy Communion; The House of Worship; The 
Christian Home; Christian Citizenship; Christian 
Literature; Christian Education; World Missions; 
Home Missions; Social Missions; Giving; Old Year 
and New; Death. 


Price, 50 cents each; 40 cents in lots of 12 or more. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 
Chicago 
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Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Columbia 


Pittsburgh 


‘the early fall, the strength of the or- 


other centers, the great increase in the 
number of mothers working outside the 
home, the shift of many families to new 
communities where the old _ restraints 
of living amongst friends and neighbors 
break down, overcrowded living con- 
ditions, schools so crowded that the 
program is far less attractive than it 
used to be, the lack of wholesome rec- 
reation, the tensions created by the war 
itself: these are some of the factors that 
have gravely increased the strain on 
family life and on children and youth.” 


Buffalo Women Organize 
Seminary Auxiliary 


Wirtn fifty-eight women present, rep- 
resenting the churches of Buffalo and 
environs, the Buffalo Chapter of the! 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia| 
Theological Seminary was formed June| 
first. Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, vice-pres-| 
ident of the parent organization, was’ 
present from Philadelphia to address! 
the group. In her inimitable manner, 
Mrs. Schmidt alluded to the valuable 
service the Auxiliary has performed for’ 
the seminary. ; 

Organization immediately followed! 
with the following officers: Mrs.. John) 
Henrich, president; Mrs. Edgar Krauch, 
vice-president; Mrs. Charles Stolzen- 
bach, financial secretary; Mrs. Charle 
Menge, secretary; Mrs. Fred Messer- 
smith, treasurer. 

Since the formation of the chapter, a 
number of additional members have 
been received informally. When th 
charter list closes with the meeting in 


ganization will approximate eighty wo- 
men. Growth will continue as interes 
spreads. j 


“Service Without Surcease 


Tue Luther Leagues of the Upper 
Lehigh Valley section of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference held their annual 
spring convention June 12 in Holy 
Trinity Church, Palmerton, Pa. Th 
theme of the gathering was “Service 
Without Surcease.” 

At the afternoon session Sistex Grac 
Lauer of the Philadelphia Motherhous: 
for Deaconesses spoke on the wor. 
carried on there. The Rev. Geralc 
Jacoby of Scranton was the gu S 
speaker at the dinner held in the so- 
cial rooms of the church. The dinne 
was prepared by members of the Rev. 


The Lutheran 


J. S. Erb Bible Class and was served 
by members of the League. 


The Upper Lehigh Valley section of: 


the Luther League includes 539 mem- 
bers in twenty-seven Leagues extend- 
ing from Sayre, Pa., to Aquashicola. 
The two pastoral advisers, the Rev. 
M. Luther Wahrmann of Aquashicola 
and the Rev. John Albright of Noxen, 
opened the sessions with devotions. 


Wenonah, N. J. The Sunday school 
of Holy Nativity Church, of which the 
Rev. George W. Forell is pastor, pre- 
sented Chaplain W. Morgan Edwards, 
U. S. N. R., with a set of stoles, made 
by a teacher of the Sunday school. 

Chaplain Edwards is with the United 
States Marines at Camp Elliott and 
preaches every Sunday to the Marine 
Corps paratroops. 

This congregation more than quad- 
rupled its quota for Lutheran World 
Action. 

OBITUARY 


Mrs. H. H. Mentzer 


died at her home in Carlisle, Pa., June 14. In 
her death the First Lutheran Church of Carlisle 
has lost a devoted and active member. For 
more than a quarter of a century she taught 
and worked in the Sunday school, organized 
the intermediate department, and served as its 
superintendent. 

he was also president of the local Mission- 
ary Society and vice-president and president 
of the Cumberland County District of the 
Women’s Missionary Society and annuity sec- 
retary. 
Regular in attendance at all services of her 
church as long as health permitted, she was an 
example of loyalty to those who knew her. 

Nora Zug Day. 


William M. Swingle, Ph.D. 


passed away June 17 at the age of eighty-four 
years in Zanesville, Ohio, peer a brief illness. 
The son of the late Rev. S. H. Swingle, a well- 
known Lutheran pastor, Dr. Swingle was grad- 
uated from Thiel College with the A.B. degree 
in 1883 and received an A.M. degree from the 
Same institution in 1886. At the time of his 
death he was one of the oldest living graduates 
of Thiel College. He received his Ph.D. degree 
from Bellevue College, Omaha, Nebr. : 
Originally studying for the Lutheran min- 
istry, he was forced to take up teaching to 
work his way through college. Upon gradua- 
tion, he made educational work his career. 
After being Se eats in schools in Cochranton, 
Conneautville, and Kittanning, Pa., he became 
principal of Greensburg Seminary from 1890 to 
898. He was particularly interested in many 
of his pupils who entered the Lutheran min- 
istry, some of whom he personally aided in 
ecuring an education. He was called to become 
superintendent of schools in Rahway, N. J., 
898 and was later superintendent of schools in 
range, N. J., until 1908. 
Under his administration the schools were 
eatly enlarged and several new buildings 
erected. He was considered a leading educator, 
d in 1904 was president of the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club. In 1905 he was elected 


ames Swingle, in Pittsburgh, Pa., and later 
th sisters in Philo, Ohio. 
In 1890 at Kittanning, Pa., he married Lydia 
- Schmauk, of a prominent Lutheran family. 
traveled Seen ve, visiting all the states 
the Union, as well as Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
lawaii, and the Philippines. 
His main interest was Brotherhood work. 
© weeks before his death, he attended the 
eetings of the Ohio Synod and the Pittsburgh 
ynod. He was_a member of the First Lu- 
eran Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and later of 
t. John’s Church in Philo, Ohio. 
He was buried in the old churchyard of St. 
hn’s Church, Stovertown, Ohio, where his 
ther often supplied. Surviving are one son, 
illiam S. Swingle of New York City and 
ontclair, N. J.; three sisters, Mrs. Ida May 
ingle and Mrs. Lucy V. Gibson of Philo, 
nO: and Mrs. Emma Gebhart, wife of the late 
H. K. Gebhart of Kenosha, Wis.; one 
rothen, Charles Swingle of Wilkinsburg. 


ly 14, 1943 


C. A. Rudisill Library 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina... 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees . . . Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses... 
Expenses, $380 to $400 .. . For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


275 LUTHERAN CHILDREN 


@ from congested areas of New York City will have 
their only chance at health and vacation happiness in 
God’s out-of-doors this summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, 
Towners, N. Y. 

—if good friends and Sunday schools will help with their 
gifts. Your “fresh-air contribution” will be needed by— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 10, N. Y. 
$20.00 ONE CHILD TWO WEEKS, $10.00 ONE WEEK. 
$1.50 A DAY. 


The need this summer is greater because war time shortages and restrictions and 
the lack of funds have prevented the re-opening of many charity camps. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


“For Eighty-five Years in the Service of Christian 
Higher Learning. 


While the regular four-year liberal arts curriculum 
continues as heretofore to be the standard course at Sus- 
quehanna University, at present it is also serving to edu- 
cate over three hundred prospective aviation cadets in 
basic college subjects. Our own professors are teaching 
the prospective soldiers of the air. 


For the duration freshmen are admitted: September 15, 
January 25, and June 12. 


(1) Preparation for Theology, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Public Service—A.B. 


(2) Preparation for Teaching—A.B. 
(3) Preparation for Business and Music—B:S. 


For further information write 
The Library PRESIDENT G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 


CHICAGO ‘ieoroctca®, SEMINARY | Read HENRY: KECK E 


Me cnr rides Cae | NGS ASO GIS. 


ofa 1010:-W:GENESEE: ST sj 
For information, and, catalog: address ESTUDIO * SYRACUSE -NY-+ i 
President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. Fig] HIGHEST SKILLED - Sea aeate id 
Maywood, Ilinots Oba MM ORICINAL” DESTONS 4x x 


Sick unto death ...18 there @ CUTC?— css, wines 


ness, horror, suffering — these mar the visage of our war-sick world! Sick unto death, yet it has a 
fighting chance to live . . . to be made quite well! Christ is the Great Physician. He alone can save . 
the world! When the war is won, He must make the Peace. Teach His way NOW! Your church has a 
vital part to play. Now, more than ever, you must bring power and conviction to your teaching . . ; 
undergird it with the newest methods and materials. Patronize your official publishing house. Its 


forward-looking evangelistic policies have specific and unifying emphasis. Its publications can do 


much for you in reinforcing your group purpose. We must sustain our individual strength the better 
to wage our collective fight against spiritual illiteracy. Effective Christian teaching can cure the world’s 
worst ills. Moreover it will prevent any chance of relapse in the reconstruction period of the future. 
We know the cure . . . let us not withhold it! 2 

* Acquaint Yourself with Our Literature 


The following catalogs and bulletins are available— — 
CATALOGS 


Rou ais Home Catalog i : 
NEED YOUR a 
PUBLISHING HOUSE Supply Catalog No. 74 Meri | Fo. 
House Ze NEEDS YOU BULLETINS 
Sunday School Literature; Children of the Church © 
ere ae Series; ‘Christian Youth Series; Lutheran Leadership — 
The United Lutheran Publication House Series aoe 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. * For pastors and Sunday school superintendents. 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


